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CARLYLE AS PROPHET. 
PART FIRST. 


MR. FROUDE says of Thomas Carlyle: 


“He was a teacher and a prophet in the Jewish sense of the word. The 
‘prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah have become a part of the permanent 
spiritual inheritance of mankind because events proved that they had in- 
terpreted correctly the signs of their own times, and their prophecies were 
fulfilled. Carlyle, like them, believed that he had a special message to 
deliver to the present age. . . 

“If he has been right, if, like his great predecessors, he has read truly 
the tendencies of this modern age of ours, and if his teaching is authen- 

| ticated by facts, then Carlyle too will take his place among the inspired 
seers, and he will shine on, another fixed star, in the intellectual sky.” * 


In another paragraph he places on parallel lines Carlyle and 
St. Paul: 


4 “ Of all human writings, those which perhaps have produced the deepest 

| effect on the history of the world have been St. Paul’s Epistles. What 
Carlyle had he had in common with St. Paul—extraordinary intellectual 
insight, extraordinary sincerity, extraordinary resolution to speak out the 
truth as he perceived it, as if driven on by some impelling internal ne- 
cessity. He and St. Paul—I know not of whom else the same thing could 
be said—write as if they were pregnant with some world-important idea 
of which they were laboring to be delivered, and the effect is the more strik- 
ing from the abruptness and want of artifice in the utterance.” t 


What is the world-important idea which Carlyle was driven 
on by some impelling internal necessity to speak out as a special 


* Hist. of First Forty Years, vol. i. ch, i. + Life in London, vol. ii. ch, xxvi. 
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message to the present age? What is its relation to the perma- 
nent spiritual inheritance received from the Hebrew prophets 
and to the world-important idea of St. Paul which has pro. 
duced such an effect on human history? Is it a new theophany 
and a new gospel, superseding old ones which are passing away, 
manifested by a new prophet and apostle of God, a successor of 
Isaiah and St. Paul? Such is the claim of Carlyle’s biographer, 
which, if made good, will secure for him a title to be ranked as 
the new Luke of the new Paul. If his language does not assert 
this claim and the life and writings of Carlyle sustain it, it is a 
mere rhetorical flourish and the greatest of “ unveracities.” 

It would be more agreeable to the writer to discuss this 
matter in an impersonal manner; yet, for reasons, a more familiar 
way will be taken. And so, dropping formality, before I under- 
take that severe censure of Carlyle’s prophetic message, to the 
age, and the echo of it from Mr. Froude, which truth and con- 
science demand, let me say a word of my own thoughts and feel- 
ings about this remarkable man and the series of memoirs edited 
or written by his friend and confidant. 

I was one of the number, designated by Mr. Froude as “ few 
but select,” of Mr. Carlyle’s earliest and most ardent admirers 
almost fifty years ago, or, to speak more precisely, during the 
latter half of my college-life, from 1837 to’39. Sartor Resartus was 
then a new book, and it seemed to me wonderful and fascinating 
beyond every other. Afterwards I read all the works of Carlyle 
which were within my reach. I still retain a great admiration 
of the genius and a respect for some of the moral characteristics 
of their author, and my interest in the life and works of this 
great man has been deepened as time has passed on and his 
career has been continued to its end. The biographical series 
which Mr. Froude has issued comes as near to being a perfect 
life as I can conceive to be possible, and his two principal sub- 
jects, Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh Carlyle, not to speak of 
other persons belonging to the group of his admirable piece of 
‘character-painting, have, in their individual traits, the events of 
their history, the progress and close of their interior life, and 
‘the mournful scenes which wind up all, everything to compose a 
solemn tragedy, intermixed with some pleasing comedy, worthy 
of all the labor which the artist has bestowed and all the atten- 
. tion bestowed upon his work by the wide circle of,his readers. 

That Carlyle will remain as a fixed star in the firmament of 
literature can be conceded without reluctance. That he has 
given utterance to some great religious and moral ideas with a 
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striking originality and power of expression, and that in his life 
and character he has in some respects left a grand example, can 
also be cheerfully granted. But that he was a seer and a prophet 
cannot be admitted, unless it be made evident that the faith of 
Christianity has become an obsolete unveracity and that Carlyle 
has at least begun the work of re-embodying that spirit and idea 
which his disciple, following the teaching of his master, declares 
to be the soul of religion, ina new and more perfect creed and 
law, sufficient to effect a new regeneration of mankind in the com- 
ing age. 

The negative part of Carlyle’s message to this generation 
consists in the denial of the historical and dogmatic truth of 
Christianity as an institution founded, a doctrine and law re- 
vealed, by God, for all mankind to the end of the world. He 
was most strictly brought up in one of the Scottish Presbyterian 
sects, and went through a part of the course prescribed for can- 
didates for the ministry. After a long and bitter interior con- 
flict he gave up his belief in the Christian religion ; yet, although 
he seems to have been terribly shaken by an assault of absolute 
scepticism, he emerged from it with a positive belief in certain 
truths to be spoken of more particularly later on, and which he 
assumed to be the whole of that which is the absolute and eternal 
truth contained in Christian theology. 

He is by far the most notable representative of a class of men 
in our age whose training and entire bent of mind are most 
religious, but who have found no abiding resting-place in any 
Protestant sect or system of belief presenting a claim to be the 
genuine Christian church and creed. Christianity under these 
forms, as presented and proposed to their belief and allegiance 
according to these systems, comes at length to appear to them 
incredible, destitute of a basis in either history or reason ; there- 
fore, drawing the logical conclusion of their own premises, they 
reject it. 

Before examining into Carlyle’s individual reasons and mo- 
tives for his negation of the truth of Christianity, I have some 
remarks to make on the general subject of the provocation 
to scepticism and unbelief which Protestant teaching furnishes 
to philosophical and inquisitive minds which cannot be content- 
ed to trot in a prescribed routine because their fathers have 
done so. _ 

The question is not, let it be carefully noted, why scepticism 
and unbelief of a greater or lesser extent is possible, and found to 
exist, among those who have been taught from infancy to believe 
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in the doctrine of Jesus Christ. Weare ina state of probation 
in respect to faith as well as every other virtue; free-will has its 
part to act in determining the assent of the intellect to objects 
which do not compel assent, as well as intelligence. There are 
passions, some of which are more spiritual, others more animal, 
whose impulses incite to revolt against the doctrine and the pre- 
cepts of a religion whose sign is the Cross. That heresies should 
start up and prevail more or less, that subtle or gross forms of 
infidelity should break out and make ravages, and at certain 
epochs become unusually rampant, is no great enigma. 

But it is somewhat of a problem, to those who have not dis- 
covered the intrinsic essence of Protestantism, that earnest and 
religious minds, in striving to appropriate and act out the re- 
ligious and moral axioms and maxims taught them in childhood, 
should find in this very doctrine a provocation to doubt the very 
principles and first truths of Christianity. 

It is like looking down the mouth of a man who has a cancer 
at the root of his tongue, to inspect closely this deadly ulcer of 
unbelief which attacks so many victims in our day among the 
gifted, amiable, and even well-disposed towards religion and vir- 
tue, who might and should adorn a Christian profession, if only 
they had a firm Christian belief. But it is a necessary work to 
search in Protestantism for the microbes, the parasites, with 
which all its various systems are filled, adhering to its garments, 
poisoning its atmosphere, and generating deadly disease in its 
dwelling-places. This is my wish and intent, to search out and 
expose in Protestantism the causes of incredulity, the principles 
breeding scepticism and preparing religious minds for the un- 
happy and fatal decision that Christianity is incredible. Each 
and every system of Protestant theology mixes something not 
credible with Christianity. Those who perceive that this some- 
thing is lacking sufficient grounds of credibility, or perhaps 
positively incredible, if they identify it with Christianity con- 
clude that Christianity is of doubtful credibility or certainly in- 
credible. 

I am not justifying the incredulity of those who mistake 
spurious for genuine Christianity, but only accounting for it and 
explaining it. I will not attempt to decide whether or no it is 
sometimes altogether or partly excusable. But assuredly I am 
not taking sides with such as find a reason in the defects and in- 
consistencies of Protestant teaching or of the teachers and pro- 
fessors of religion in various sects,for rejecting Christianity. If, 
and so far as, they may be free from moral blame in their error, 
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it can only be on the plea of ignorance, which is not voluntary 
on their part, but their involuntary misfortune. 

Those who know, or at least might or ought to know, the 
motives of credibility of the Christian religion, which have been 
often explained and vindicated in the most conclusive manner 
by able and learned Protestant writers, do not act rationally 
when they reject Christianity because they do not find any Pro- 
testant theory of the Christian religion to be self-consistent and 
tenable. The truly reasonable course is, to doubt or reject 
whatever is not credible in this theory; to suspect or conclude 
that whatever in it is not credible is no part of genuine Chris- 
tianity ; and to make an inquiry into the true and genuine nature 
of Christianity. 

I must also disclaim the intention of applying severe judgments 
upon certain doctrines pertaining to Protestant schemes of religi- 
ous belief and practice, indiscriminately, to all those who hold and 
teach them. The censure falls upon opinions, not upon persons, 
unless there are special reasons for condemning certain particular 
individuals whose moral delinquency is manifest and notorious. 

Moreover, at present especially, perhaps at all times among 
those who have been brought up from infancy in some Protes- 
tant sect, the most extreme and obnoxious doctrines are by the 
majority practically ignored. A large part of the clergy even, 
although not of the class which has become wholly rationalistic, 
neglect or modify these obnoxious doctrines, and they neutralize 
them by more or less of the genuine and Catholic doctrine which 
they have retained, by their natural theology and ethical system, 
by the truth which they draw from the Bible and from other 
pure sources. The majority, indced, are careless and indifferent. 
But the earnest minority, who seek to please God and save their 
souls, letting alone obscure and difficult questions, fasten their 
minds on the ideas of God, of eternity, of duty, of the redemp- 
tion accomplished by Jesus Christ ; they strive to repent of their 
sins and obtain pardon from the divine mercy; they follow their 
conscience and take for granted what they have been accustomed 
to see taught, believed, and practised by those whom they regard 
as the good and the best people in their own community. I 
have no hesitation in affirming positively that this is precisely 
what they ought to.do, whether they are Greeks, Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, or even Unitarians or Jews, so long as they are 
in sincere good faith, have no reasonable doubt of their paternal 
tradition, and no admonition of conscience to seek further for the 
truth and the law revealed by God. 
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Nevertheless, there are some who cannot remain quiet; who 
must look for the deepest causes and reasons of things; who 
cannot help being vexed by the problem of human life in relation 
to God and the spiritual world; who cannot rest without a 
“theory of the universe” which reconciles theology and ethics, 
history and doctrine, revelation and science. It would be better 
if all such would imitate more simple folk, hold on to the truth 
they have, strive to be as virtuous and pious as they can, pursue 
their inquiries and studies diligently, and wait for an increase 
of light. 

Some, however, do lapse into infidelity, for a time or for life. 
In point of fact, they cannot find intellectual rest and security in 
any form of Protestantism, and they do not see that it is to be 
found in the Catholic Church. Wherefore they conclude that 
Christianity cannot furnish it, is not self-consistent or in harmony 
with facts and reason. 

The self-contradictions, the discords with reason and fact, the 
insufficiency and general unsatisfactoriness of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, are partly common to its genus and partly differences 
of its various species. 

Its uncertainty and internal dissension is one fundamental 
fault which robs its teachings of authority. It is not an organic 
whole, and no one of its sects has a better right than another to 
claim legitimate succession from the genuine, primitive church. 
Every claim to teach in Christ’s name, if not disavowed, is 
groundless. There is no presentation of Christianity which can 
make a reasonable claim to be certain and complete. Revelation 
is not proposed as something definite with an interpretation of 
its contents which is sure and stable, but each individual is 
referred to his own inquiries and his own judgment upon Scrip- 
ture and other subordinate sources of knowledge, and these 
are only helps to him in constructing for himself a theology and 
finding by his own efforts truth and religion. : 

Besides this, the original and grand pretension of the Refor- 
mation, to bring back a pure, original, genuine, perfect Chris- 
tianity, which had existed for some centuries at the beginning, 
and then for ages had been supplanted by an invented, a human, 
a false and counterfeit Christianity, has been found out to bea 
delusion and has had to be given up. The most eminent Pro- 
testant writers have been the chief agents in dispelling the illu- 
sion of this romance. The Catholic Church has been acknow- 
ledged to be the occupant of the entire historical ground, leav- 
ing the myth of a prior primitive church in the prehistoric 
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shadows, and the vast work accomplished by Christianity has 
been of necessity recognized as belonging to that so-called 
human institution which was raised on the apostolic foundation 
and is confessed to have been indispensable in such times and 
circumstances.* Now, such a theory as this, reducing actual and 
historical Christianity to the human level, and relegating its ce 
lestial and divine pretension to the region of myth and legend, 
naturally leads to a further and more radical view of the mythi- 
cal and legendary character of the gospels themselves, of the 
miracles, of inspiration, of the supernatural foundations and ori- 
gin of Christianity, which have been believed in by Protestants 
as well as Catholics. 

Again, the reformation of Christendom, the restoration of 
the pure gospel, the return of an apostolic age, was expected to 


_ produce grand, extensive, and stable results in a new regenera- 


tion, new triumphs, the bringing-in of the kingdom of Christ in 
this world. The signal impotence and failure of Protestantism 
has proved to the world the fallacy of this expectation. The 
Reformers have lost their prestige as apostles, and sunk to the 
level of rebels and revolutionists, destroyers and innovators, who 
have led and prepared the way only, for successors of bolder and 
more thorough-going designs. History has divested them of the 
mask of sanctity, and laid bare the base and secular character of 
the work in which they were agents, the crimes which accom- 
panied it, the political, moral, and social disorders and miseries 
which were its consequence. A volume could be filled with 
lamentations and invectives on this head from Protestant writers, 
beginning with the Reformers, exceeding in strength of language 
almost any indictment ever drawn up by Catholics. 

In the non-liturgical and more pietistic sects, especially those 
which are derived from Scottish Presbyterianism and English 
Puritanism, the bare and dreary character of their religious ser- 
vices, the dull and lugubrious character of most of their religious 
books, the funereal pall of gloom which their doctrines cast upon 
everything, have made religion repulsive to the young, and, by 
alienating the minds and hearts of those whose intellectual ten- 
dencies lead them into different and more attractive regions of 
thought and sentiment, make them willing, or even eager, to listen 
to the voices which exhort and persuade them to escape from 
a wearisome servitude and assert their liberty of thought and 
action. 

The system of practical, personal religion among the sects of 


* See Allnatt’s Which ts the True Church? Appendix, 
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this sort, what they delight to call the “ evangelical” religion, is 
one which harasses, baffles, and bewilders honest and upright 
seekers after the way of salvation. Its false mysticism and emo- 
tional excitements, revivals and unwholesome processes of conver- 
sion, are repugnant to good sense, to self-respect, and to all rational 
ideas of solid piety and virtue. When they are carried to excess 
in the more fanatical sects or portions of sects, they become shock- 
ing to the sense of propriety in every mind which has any just 
perception of the sobriety and dignity of true religion. Those 
who refuse to submit themselves to influences of this kind are apt 
to receive a prejudice and aversion against all religion, while in 
many who are carried away by them a reaction takes place leav- 
ing in the soul a disposition toward scepticism with other bad 
effects. 

The Bibliolatry which has prevailed so extensively and been 
carried to such an excess among Protestants, and which has been 
succeeded by such an extreme freedom of criticism, has had the 
effect of weakening the basis of belief in divine revelation, sur- 
rounding the revealed truths with an atmosphere of doubt, and re- 
ducing them to a human level. I cannot now enlarge upon this 
topic or fully explain my meaning. It is a fact that many, seeking 
to find in the Bible a rule of faith, are bewildered, and, if they 
do not in despair sink into the quicksand of agnosticism, look for 
their footing to the ground of rational philosophy, regarding the 
collection of sacred books contained in the canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture henceforth as merely human documents, without divine inspi- 
ration or divine authority. 

When an intelligent and upright person is told, by those to 
whom he looks up as his teachers, that the truth of God, made 
known by revelation and called the Christian religion, must be 
believed by him and made the rule of his mind and will, in order 
that he may attain his end ; he has a right to ask for definite and 
certain information as to what this truth is, what the rule of 
belief and conduct is, to which he must conform his mind and 
will. Passing over the uncertainty arising from the differences 
among sects and the variations of theologies, there is one com- 
mon inability among them all to give a reasonable answer to cer- 
tain very important questions which relate to facts and doctrines 
generally admitted to lie at the foundation of the Christian reli- 
gion. The Incarnation, Redemption through the death of Christ, 
the need which all men have from their conception and birth of 
salvation through the Redeemer, which need originates in a fall 
caused by the sin of Adam, our first father—these facts and doc- 
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trines are so plainly of the essence of Christianity that those who 
reject them, though they may be called Christians, are, strictly 
speaking, only theists. 

One question which the troubled mind desires to have an- 
swered is this: What is the lost condition of all mankind. which 
makes them need redemption and salvation? The original, 
genuine Protestant theology, coming from Luther and Calvin, in 


_ its systematic and developed form known as the Calvinistic. sys- 


tem, has a categorical answer to this question: The lost condi- 
tion is a State of total depravity and condemnation to everlasting 
torments. 

The second question is: How could we fall into this state 
through the sin of Adam, so as to deserve the wrath of God for 
being in this state from the beginning of our existence and for 
every actual sin which we commit unavoidably by the spontane- 
ous, infallible determination of our will to sin, and only to sin, in 
every moral act, by our depraved nature ? 

It is answered that the sin of Adam is imputed to his pos- 
terity, and they are held guilty of an act which caused their de- 
pravation, of the inability to do anything except sin, and of all 
actual sins springing from their depraved nature, on the principle 
that one guilty of placing the cause is accountable for its effects. 
You poor, sinful inquirer! You were created upright in Adam ; 
you sinned in Adam; you are guilty for being in this lost condi- 
tion, from which you cannot deliver yourself. 

Another great question which the troubled mind desires to 
have answered is the one which St. Anselm proposed and an- 
swered in the great treatise, Cur Deus Homo ?—Why should God 
become man? 

The Calvinistic answer is: Because God decreed to restore 
some men to holiness and everlasting happiness, and could not 
do so without substituting in their room a divine person in human 
nature, who should endure and exhaust the punishment due to 
them, keep the law of God in their place in a manner infinitely 
meritorious, and transfer to them the expiation, the perfect right- 
eousness, the title to everlasting reward fulfilled and acquired by 
himself. All men lost by the sin of Adam imputed to them, 
which sunk them in total sinfulnéss and misery ; some men saved 
by the righteousness of Christ imputed to them, in consequence 
of which they are eventually altogether purified from sin, made 
holy, and transferred into the kingdom of God, where they live 
for ever glorified and blessed—this is the sum and substance of 
the doctrine. 

I will not enumerate any more of the Calvinistic tenets or 
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dwell on those just mentioned. For a fuller treatment the reader 
may consult the author’s work entitled The King’s Highway. 

The answer which the troubled inquirer gets is absurd and 
incredible. And the worst of it is, it is not a mere baffling of 
intellectual curiosity which disappoints him. He wishes to be 
saved from the state of sin and misery, and to have part with 
Christ in the blessings of the sons of God. But he is told that he 
can do nothing ; that the only help for him is a free act of grace 
on the part of God, changing his wicked heart and making him 
a Christian. He encounters not absurdity only, but also cruelty, 
at which his heart as well as his intellect revolts.* 

The Luthero-Calvinistic theory of sin and justification per- 
vades all orthodox Protestantism. It is true that from the be- 
ginning of the schism to the present day there have been divers 
modifications of Protestant theology, and that the doctrines of 
the Christian creed have been and are taught and received, and 
the practical direction of religious piety and virtue carried on, 
in such a manner as not to deserve all the censure due to the 
doctrinal and practical system just now mentioned. 

Yet, even when Christian doctrine is presented in orthodox 
Protestant theology divested of the most obnoxious errors which 
disfigure it in the Calvinistic system, there is a defect in the 
presentation, and a failure to answer the questions which arise in 
the minds of the thoughtful and inquisitive about the natural 
state of man and the supernatural way of redemption and sal- 
vation. Cur Deus Homo? Wherefore the Incarnation, and the 
entire system of supernatural revelation, miracles, inspired proph- 
ets and apostles, etc. ? 

The general spirit of modern literature, philosophy, and sci- 
ence is averse from the supernatural and strongly bent toward 
‘naturalism. The great wave sweeps over the minds of a large 
class of the young generation, at least shaking their hereditary 
belief. Respect for their own particular sect is not strong 
enough, and has not sufficient legitimate hold upon reason or 
conscience, to keep them in firm adhesion to its teaching. Even 
in the Anglican Church, which is far superior to all other sects, 
there are many reasons and causes, though not precisely the 
same with those which are found in other portions of Protestant- 
ism, which operate to produce a disesteem of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine and authority. A predisposition against all dogmatic and 
organized Christianity is generated. From this germ any kind 
of infidelity, down to utter agnosticism, can be, and often, alas! 
is, developed. The unhappy soul finds itself in a waste and chaos 


* See the works of Catharine Beecher, passim. 
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of uncertainties. The belief of childhood, the Bible, or the Bi- 
bleand the Fathers—what sure and sufficient criterion can these 
furnish to one whom doubts and the mighty attraction of a great 
body of scepticism are dragging away from Christianity? He is 
left to examine and determine and judge for himself upon his 
hereditary belief, upon the authority and meaning of the Bible, 
upon the real contents of the tradition handed down by the 
Fathers, upon the tenets of differing theological schools, upon 
the apparent conflicts between that which is said to be revealed 
truth and what professes to be historical fact, rational philo- 
sophy, or scientific knowledge. 

Now, however conclusive may be the argument for the credi- 
bility of Christianity, and for much else besides, which any one of 
the chief systems of Protestant orthodoxy can furnish to one who 
undertakes to make the aforesaid examination, it falls short at 
some point. Letting alone other shortcomings, whether common 
to all such systems or peculiar to each of them, all fail in answer- 
ing reasonably, in such a way as to meet the most stringent exi- 
gency of minds affected by scientific scepticism, the question, Cur 
Deus Homo ? with the other questions implicitly contained in it. 

There is an antecedent, @ priori incredulity respecting mira- 
cles which prevents all arguments and all evidences establishing 
the extrinsic credibility of revelation in general, and of all doc- 
trines.or facts in particular which are proposed as contained in 
it, from taking due effect on the mind. An exposition of the 
intrinsic credibility, of the suffictent reason, is demanded as a con- 
dition precedent to the admission of extrinsic evidence. The 
objection is put that the doctrine of original sin is incredible; 
the need and the provision of redemption through the incarna- 
tion of a divine person incredible ; the whole system of “ celes- 
tial-miraculous ” revelation, inspiration, and supernatural works 
wrought by divine power above or against the laws of nature, 
is incredible. Nature is of divine origin, it is good, it is suffi- 
cient, its laws eternal and immutable; there is no need of mira- 
cles; supernatural religion is an intrusion, a being of the imagi- 
nation, a castle in the air. 

I will not now inquire how far it is justly requisite that the 
intrinsic credibility and reason of revealed religion should be 
made manifest as a condition precedent to submission to its 
authority. It is a saying of St. Ambrose: Morale est omntbus, ut 
qui fidem exigunt, fidem astruant—-which may be paraphrased in 
this form: It is a just and universal rule that whoever demands 
faith should give a sufficient reason for it. It is desirable to go 
as far beyond the just and strict exigency of the case as we can, 
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and to show the intrinsic reasonableness and belief-worthiness 
of the doctrines of revelation up to the most extreme limit at- 
tainable. Protestantism encourages the rationalistic spirit, sug- 
gests and stimulates doubt, and’ puts inquisitive minds into an 
attitude and position where difficulties and objections most 
numerous and far-reaching have to be met by those who would 
get a hearing and hope to make an impression in favor of a 
system of doctrines which makes large demands upon faith. 

Protestant theology, even in those forms of it in which ten- 
ets directly and certainly contrary to reason have been modi- 
fied or suppressed, fails to substitute for these tenets some other 
explicit interpretations of the doctrines of original sin and re- 
demption which afford an adequate answer to questions which 
insist on being answered. It fails, namely, to bring out explicitly 
and distinctly the true idea of the supernatural as distinguished 
from the natural order. Implicitly, in an obscure and latent 
manner, this idea may be underlying the exposition of its best 
representatives when they attempt to set forth those doctrines 
of the ancient and universal Christian creed which they hold and 
advocate. But they are never free from one erroneous concep- 
tion, derived from the Lutheran and Calvinistic sources of their 
theology—viz., that the original condition of human nature in 
Adam was a state of mere natural perfection in an integrity due 
to its essential constitution. From this follows logically a con- 
ception of original sin as a depravation of the essence, or what 
flows normally from the essence, of human nature. Wherefore, 
consequently, redemption is a reparation of a damage in the 
natural order, a restoration of nature to its normal condition, a 
supplement to creation and the laws of nature, which had failed 
to fulfil the intention of the Creator and had to be reconstituted 
in a supernatural way and by supernatural means. 

The first principle, the soul, so to speak, of the entire body of 
modern anti-Christian naturalism and rationalism, is the idea that 
nature ought to be, and is, endowed with all requisites for its 
own normal development and perfection. A need of miracles 
implies a flaw in nature, a need of revelation a flaw in human 
intelligence, a need of redemption a defect in the plan of natural 
providence. 

The discoveries of science, together with theories based on 
them which are plausible or probable, at least in the view of many 
minds, have enlarged and elevated the conceptions of the won- 
derfulness of the universe common to those who have ordinary 
knowledge. The cultivation of history has given a more enlarged 
and comprehensive view of mankind and human development. 
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Regarded from a natural point of view, the domain included with- 
in the scope of the Hebrew Scriptures has dwindled by compari- 
son with the whole world, and historical Christianity even has 
lost some of its exclusive importance. Thus a grand scheme for 
restoring and improving mankind in the natural order, which is 
restricted and partial, appears not to be really divine and catho- 
lic, but human, local, and temporary. It does not seem that God 
would employ such mighty causes for such small effects. | Espe- 
cially when such a stupendous event as the assuming of human 
nature by a divine person, who lives a life of painful labor and 
sacrifice, dies a victim to human cruelty and divine justice on the 
cross, rises from the dead, and promises to return again to the 
world as judge, is attentively considered, there appears to be a 
want of sufficient reason and adequate final cause for such means, 
in view of their object. To say that God cannot forgive sins 
against the rational and natural law of order by his pure mercy, 
or that he cannot restore the violated order except by a condign 
satisfaction and through the means of grace merited by a divine 
redeemer, is a groundless assertion. The moral improvement, 
civilizatian, religious instruction, and even the final endless felicity 
of a certain portion of mankind in the merely natural order, do 
not need'such a stupendous series of causes and agencies as are 
the Incarnation with its foregoing and following miracles, proph- 
ecies,and other supernatural events. Besides, the result gained 
is not at all proportioned to the force expended. 

Especially when we look-at this earth and its inhabitants, as a 
part of the grand, universal realm of nature, does it seem unrea- 
sonable and incredible that such an outlay of power, such an ex- 
traordinary intervention of the direct action of God, such a de- 
parture from the regular uniform course of law which reigns in 
the universe, should have been planned and executed by the Al- 
mighty merely for the sake of correcting the aberrations of an 
insignificant planet. 

Thus the orthodox theory comes to be looked on asa kind 
of obsolete theology, like the obsolete Ptolemaic astronomy, akin 
to this latter and similar theories of times of partial and incorrect 
science, or of nescience, not reconcilable with the laws of Kepler, 
the Copernican theory, and other grand results of general induc- 
tion from the observed facts of the universe. 

The @ priori position reached by this road or by some similar 
way among the many nowadays converging to this one point— 
that miracles are unprovable and impossible ; the supernatural, 
except in so far as all nature and everything existing is, in some 
sense, identical with the supernatural, impossible and unthink- 
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able—this position and affirmation bars the plea for the extrinsic 
credibility of revelation. It is not listened to. It is passed by with. 
out any serious and careful examination. Or it is assailed and un- 
dermined by a thousand special pleadings, specious objections, 
subtle criticisms, captious and sceptical suggestions and hypo- 
theses—all the arts of sophistry, in fine, which are known to logic, 
floated upon a flood of rhetoric which sweeps away the ignorant. 

Protestant writers, in their anti-Catholic polemics, have set 
the example of this. They have introduced and fostered the 
sceptical and unsteady habit of mind. Not to speak of the ra- 
tionalists and quasi-infidels among them, even those who ap- 
proach the nearest in some things to the Catholic Church, when 
they set themselves to the refutation of Catholic arguments and 
to the explaining away of Catholic historical evidences, furnish 
weapons easily turned against their own fortress. They either 
prove nothing or they prove that Christianity is a human institu- 
tion, revelation a natural product of the genius of man. 

In the case of a great many minds at the present time their 
inquiries and reflections bring them to this alternative: Either 
Christianity embodied and organized. in the Church Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman is completely and absolutely true and di- 
vine, or there isno supernatural, divine, revealed religion. Some 
of these look on the logical conclusion which they perceive to 
follow from the premise that there is a supernatural, divine, re- 
vealed Christian religion—viz., that the Catholic Church is abso- 
lutely true and divine—as a reductio ad absurdum. They adopt, 
therefore, the other alternative of the dilemma. Protestantism 
is cast aside as unworthy of consideration. The reasons for re- 
jecting all and singular of its varieties are different in different 
persons, and the ways they take after turning their backs on 
Christianity are different. 

I have in view directly only those reasons which were the mo- 
tives of Carlyle’s unbelief, and the goal towards which he set his 
face, with the road he took to reach it. Some of the defects in 
the plea of Protestantism which I| have pointed out did not affect 
Carlyle. Others which did affect him I may not have explicitly 
mentioned, and some flaws, as he regarded them, may have been 
no defects at all, but attributes of genuine Christianity looked at 
through an imperfect, distorting lens. Still, I think I have in 
general terms given what may be considered the negative part 
of Carlyle’s “spiritual optics,” and prepared the way for a more 
definite and precise examination of this negative, together with, 
also, the positive part of his theory. 
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(By CHATEAUBRIAND.) 


ADIEU, vaine prudence, 
Je ne te dois plus rien; 
Une heureuse ignorance 
Est ma science, 
Jésus et son enfance 
Est tout mon bien, 


Jeune, j'étais trop sage, 

Et voulais tout savoir ; 

Je n’ai plus en partage 
Que badinage ; 

Et touche au dernier Age 
Sans rien prevoir. 


Quel malheur d’étre sage, 
Et conserver ce moi, 
Maitre dur et sauvage, 
Trompeur, volage ! 
O le rude esclavage 
Que d’étre a soi! 


Loin de tout espérance, 
Je vis en pleine paix; 
Je n’ai ni confiance, 
Ni défiance ; 
Mais l’intime assurance 
Ne meurt jamais. 


Amour, toi seul peux dire 

‘Par quel puissant moyen 

Tu fais, sous ton empire, 
Le doux martyre 

Ou toujours l’on soupire, 
Sans vouloir rien. 


O Dieu ! ta foi m’appelle, 
Et je marche a tatons 
Elle aveugle mon zele, 
Je n’attends qu’elle ; 
Dans ta nuit éternelle, 
Perds ma raison. 


Etat qu’on ne peut peindre : 

Ne plus rien désirer, 

Vivre sans se contraindre, 
Et sans se plaindre— 

Enfin ne pouvoir craindre 
De s’égarer. 
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SUR L'ENFANCECHRETIENNE. ON CHRISTIAN CHILDHOOD. 


(TRANSLATION.) 


VAIN, worldly prudence, flee ; 
I owe thee nothing more ; 
Sweet ignorance shall be 

My only lore, 
My Saviour’s infancy 

My only store. 


A child, I was too wise ; 

All knowledge I would win ; 

I drew, alas! my prize, 
Jeers and sighs; 

And now age dims my eyes, 
That naught have seen. 


Ah, fool! who wise would be, 
And seek myself to save— 
That master cruelly 
Deceiving me! 
Oh! the rude slavery, 
To self a slave! 


Thinking nor woe nor weal, 

In peace I pass my day; 

Distrust nor trust may steal 
My rest away ; 

The faith assured I feel 
Shall bide for aye! 


Love, thou alone canst say 
By what great power ‘twas 
wrought 
That ’neath thy gentle sway 
The martyr lay, 
Where all may sigh their day 
Nor wish for aught. 


Thy faith doth call, O God ! 

I follow in her train ; 

I bow beneath her rod, 
Wait but her nod; 

In thy eternal cloud 
Reason is vain. 


O state no art can paint: 

No want of anything ; 

To live without constraint 
Or doleful plaint ; 

And, last, no fear, how faint, 
Of wandering. 











TRELAND’S ARGUMENT. 


IRELAND’S ARGUMENT. 


EVERY statement about Ireland is controverted. Whatever 
England, or the “English garrison,” assert, Ireland, or the 
Irish patriots, deny. England also is divided against herself 
on all the Irish issues, for what her workingmen* report her 
rulers discredit; what her political students admit her landed 
aristocracy repel. I have diligently studied the problem of Ire- 
land, without rest or change of topic, for the last five years; I have 
seen tens of thousands of her ragged peasantry in their western 
cabins and interviewed her titled governors in Dublin Castle; 
I have conversed with representatives of her “loyal” and her 
“patriotic” population of every rank of official life and of every 
grade of social life; and, besides thousands of speeches, debates, 
editorials, essays, and pamphlets, I have read every recent and 
scores of earlier books that treat on the Irish question. Yet I 
do not call to mind a single statement that has not called forth a 
contradiction. 

Zs Ireland, for example, “the most distressful country”? 
There are such huge masses of easily accessible evidence on the 
-state of Ireland—the concurring testimony of so great a host of 
independent journalists and authors, French, American, and 
English, and the corroborating statements of numbers without 
number of Irish tenants, attested under oath before Parliamen- 
tary committees—that it would seem impossible to deny that a 
large proportion of the Irish people are living in a condition of 
most abject poverty, especially in the western counties; and that 
no general improvement has been made in their social surround- 
ings or their physical welfare during the present generation. Yet 
it zs denied, and with vehemence, that the Irish peasantry are 
worse fed or worse clad or worse housed than the laboring 
rural populations of other European countries. If this assertion 
were a truth the Irish of to-day would have no greater grievan- 
ces than the poor of every Old-World land; Ireland would need 
no special legislation, and the “Irish question” would only be a 
factor in the world-wide problem: How can pauperism, or the 
poverty that degrades, be modified or abolished? But the state- 


* See Report of Durham Miners’ Committee, 1882, and Earl Spencer’s reports, 
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ment is not true; Irish poverty /as exceptional features and 
an exceptional origin, and therefore it demands an exceptional 
remedy. 


II. 


Is Ireland “a distressful country”? “No devastated pro- 
vince of the Roman Empire,” wrote Father Lavelle, now the 
parish priest of Cong, “ ever presented half the wretchedness of 
Ireland. At this day the mutilated Fellah of Egypt, the savage 
Hottentot and New-Hollander, the live chattel of Cuba, enjoy a 
paradise in comparison with the Irish peasant—that is to say, 
with the bulk of the Irish population.” 

This language is rhetorically fervid, but the “frozen truth” 
confirms it. I travelled from Cong to Galway, and saw a coun- 
try desolated as if a heathen conqueror had ravaged it. Once 
populous, it is almost a desert. The people have been expelled 
from it. I travelled once for hundreds of miles in the wake of 
Sherman’s army on its famous march to the sea, but nowhere 
saw such evidences of a ruthless destruction. And Father La- 
velle is not regarded in Ireland as a“ patriot,” but as a conser- 
vative of the conservatives. 

Father John O'Malley lives at the Neale, half a mile or so 
from the presbytery of Father Lavelle. I asked him how the 
peasantry in that neighborhood and in the counties Mayo and 
Galway lived. ‘ 
_ “The daily food of the peasants,” he replied, “is, for break- 
fast, potatoes, and, zf they are pretty comfortable, a little milk 
and butter with it; but in the great majority of the cases they 
have nothing but the potatoes, with sometimes a salt herring. 
When I tell you that the dinner and the supper are a repetition 
of the breakfast you have the whole bill of fare of an Irish 
peasant every day. As for meat and other luxuries, they are 
simply out of the question, excepting at Christmas or Easter, 
when even the poorest try hard to get a few pounds—generally 

of American meat.” 

My own investigations in Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and Kerry 
—carefully and extensively in these counties and here and there in 
a dozen other counties—proved that this diet, generally without 
the milk or butter and herring, is the sole food of the majority of 
the peasantry of the west. When the potatoes are eaten they 
substitute “yellow-meal stirabout.” Having travelled on foot 
throughout the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf States and most of 
the Western slave States when negro slavery was strongest here 
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—-about thirty years ago—I can testify, and do most solemnly 
say, that our bondmen were everywhere better fed, and had 
better cabins, and were better clad then than the industrious 
peasantry of the west of Ireland to-day. 


Ill. 


What dothe French say? The Rev. Father Adolphe Perraud, 
priest of the Oratory of the Immaculate Conception, made a 
thorough personal investigation of Irish life, and, in 1862, pub- 
lished the results in a remarkable series of £tudes sur I'Irlande 
Contemporaine—a standard authority, endorsed by M. Gustave de 
Beaumont, one of the most distinguished French publicists, who 
made a similar personal investigation a quarter of a century 
before and gave similar testimony. Father Perraud’s work is 
eloquently commended by the illustrious bishop of Orleans, 


Monseigneur’ Dupanloup. 
I have space for the briefest quotations only : 


“ The destitution of the agricultural classes,” he writes, “in order to be 
rightly appreciated, must be seen in the boggy and mountainous regions of 
Munster, of Connaught, and of the western portion of Ulster. 

“The ordinary dwelling of the small tenant, of the day-laborer, in that 
part of Ireland answers with the utmost precision the description of it 
twenty years ago given by M. de Beaumont: ‘Let the reader picture to 
himself four walls of dry mud, which the rain easily reduces to its primitive 
condition; a little thatch or a few cuts of turf form the roof; a rude hole 
in the thatch forms the chimney, and more frequently there is no other 
issue for the smoke than the door of the dwelling itself. One solitary room 
holds the fathef, mother, grandmother, and children. No furniture is to 
be seen; a single litter, usually composed of grass or straw, serves for the 
whole family. Five or six half-naked children may be seen crouching over 
a poor fire. In the midst of them liesa filthy pig, the only inhabitant at 
its ease, because its element is filth itself.’ 

“Into how many dwellings of this kind have we not ourselves pene- 
trated, especially in the counties of Kerry, Mayo, and Donegal—more than 
once obliged to stoop down to the ground in order to penetrate into these 
cabins, the entrance to which is'so low that they look more like the bur- 
rows of beasts than dwellings made for man ! 

“ Upon the road from Kilkenny to Grenaugh, in the vicinity of those 
beautiful lakes, at the entrance of those parks, to which, for extent and rich- 
ness, neither England nor Scotland can probably offer anything equal, we 
have seen other dwellings. A few branches of trees, interlaced and leaning 

‘upon the slope in the road, a few cuts of turf, and a few stones picked up 
in the fields compose those wretched huts—less spacious and perhaps less 
substantial than that of the American savage.” 


Every scene that M. de Beaumont and Father Perraud thus 
describe my own eyes have witnessed within the last four years 
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—not here and there, few and far between, but by hundreds, all 
along the western coast and in the Galtee mountains. Scores 
of times I have been obliged to stoop low to enter these inhuman 
human habitations. 


IV. 


As to the clothing of the people, the Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, 
S.J., in his admirable book entitled Zhe Irish Race in the Past and 
the Present, quotes from a Londonderry paper of 1858 this sad 
account : Pete 


“There are in Donegal about four thousand adults of both sexes who 
are obliged to go barefoot during the winter in the ice and snow—pregnant 
women and aged people—in habitual danger of death from the cold... . 
It is rare to find a man with a calico shirt; but the distress of the women 
is still greater, if that be possible. There are many hundreds of families in 
which five or six grown-up women have among them no more than a 
single dress to go out in. ... There are about five hundred families who 
have but one bed each.” 


I have seen many hundreds of women—white-haired grand- 
mothers, matrons soon to become mothers, comely girls and little 
children--trudging along the half-frozen roads of Mayo barefoot 
in the depth of winter. One Sunday at Gweedore I saw several 
hundred women attend Mass. Only four of them had shoes on 
their feet—the priest’s sister, the coast-guardsman’s wife, and two 
servant-girls from the hotel. Every statement of the passage 
quoted is as true to-day as it was thirty-four years ago. 

One more description—as to diet of the peasantry—from the 
Abbé Perraud, and I close: ’ 


“In the district of Gweedore our eyes were destined to witness the use 
of sea-weed. Stepping once into a cabin, in which there was no one but a 
little girl charged with the care of minding her little brothers and getting 
ready the evening meal, we found upon the fire a pot full of doulamaun 
ready cooked ; we asked to taste it, and some was handed to us on a little 
platter. This weed, when well dressed, produces a kind of viscous juice ; it 
has a brackish taste and savors strongly of-salt water. We were told in the 
country that the only use of it is to increase, when mixed with potatoes, 
the mass of aliment given to the stomach. The longer and more difficult 
the work of the stomach, the less frequent are its calls. It is a kind of 
compromise with hunger; the people are able neither to suppress it nor to 
satisfy it: they endeavor to cheat it. We have also been assured that the 
weed cannot be eaten alone, since of itself it has no nutritive properties 
whatever.” 


I have seen little girls gathering this sea-weed in Mayo and 
Donegal, to be eaten if the distress should become greater ; and 
the same statement—that it was a “stay-hunger,” not a diet— 
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was made in explanation of its use. Secretary Trevelyan saw 
the peasantry of Donegal actually eating sea-weed three years 
ago. 

English authorities corroborate the French. In the correspon- 
dence of the London Standard; in the reports of the Durham 
and Northumbrian pitmen’s committees ; in Mew Views of Ireland, 
by Charles Russell, the leader of the English bar; in the speeches 
of Joseph Cowen and of John Bright (before he became an up- 
holder of coercion) ; in a score of Parliamentary reports, it is de- 
monstrafted that Ireland to-day is the Garden of Gethsemani of 
Europe—the sad home of a great nation’s sinless sorrow. 


V. 


The anti-Irish excuses made for Irish misery vanish at the 
first touch of the Ithuriel spear of truth. 

It is ‘“‘popery,” said Macaulay in a famous passage. But 
Catholic France in the last century and Protestant Prussia in 
this century were the counterparts of Ireland of to-day as re- 
spects the poverty and the misery of their rural populations. 
Peasant proprietorship—the ownership of the soil by the tillers 
of the soil—was established, and almost instantly the rural inhabi- 
tants became prosperous in both the Protestant and the Catholic 

«country. 

It is Irish Zaziness, said the London 7imes. But the Irish have 
-emigrated to every land, and everywhere they are regarded as 
-most industrious workers. In Ireland in the winter I found men 
-anxious to work for sixpence a day, and saw hundreds so work- 
‘ing and so paid wherever there was a ditch to dig or a road to 
repair. When men are idle in Ireland it is because there is no 
-work to do; because the woods have been cut or the woods are 
protected ; because the fields are untilled or because they are 
walled in; because the mines are closed and the fisheries unpro- 
ductive by the operation of a policy that seeks only the welfare 
of the absentee owner of the soil and is deaf to the cries of the 
poor ‘for work on the soil that bore them. 

It is drunkenness, said Lord Lansdowne in a letter to his ten- 
ants that 1 read—written after hundreds of them had been saved 
by American charity from death by hunger in 1880. But statis- 
tics show that there is little more than half the amount of liquors 
consumed in Ireland as in England and Scotland. The rural 
populations who are the poorest are also the most abstemious. 
in the parish of Gweedore, often described as the most wretched 
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parish in Ireland, Father McFadden told me that nine-tenths of 
the adults, both men and women, were members of his total- 
abstinence society. The Irish are the most temperate people of 
Europe. 

It is their extravagance, said Trevelyan. But it would bea 
wanton deference to the traducers of the Irish race to reply to 
this audacious accusation, excepting to say that the solitary 
example that he gave of it—a/ter he had seen working-people 
eating sea-weed—that “the women no longer made their own 
cloth, but bought it at the village shops,” is one of the results of 
that system of legalized tyranny by which the mountains, on 
whose barren slopes the peasants used to graze their sheep, and 
that had been held as commonage for centuries, were suddenly 
taken from them and rented to Scottish graziers and sheep- 
raisers, thereby depriving the old inhabitants of the wool that for 
more than a generation had been their surest source of income. 

It is their /aw/essness, a thousand voices exclaim. But official 
statistics show that at the time when this cry was the loudest— 
in the year when it was asserted in Parliament that the queen’s 
writs did not run in Ireland and that Mr. Parnell’s will had taken 
the place of English statutory law—there was less crime in Ire- 
land than in any civilized land: less than half, per thousand, than 
in England and Scotland, and less than in the most law.abiding 
communities in America. During that year there were forty- 
nine homicides in Philadelphia and only four in all Ireland; and 
yet “the City of Brotherly Love” has only sixteen per cent. of 
the population of Ireland! 

Every other reason given by the partisans of the existing 
order is found, on the slightest serious investigation, to be 
equally inadequate and unjust as an explanation of Irish distress. 


VI. 


The Irish people are impoverished because the statutory law 
is in conflict with the natural law that justifies the individual 
appropriation of the land; because its legal owners ignore their 
duties as its holders, and deny all rights that appertain to the 
tillers of the soil. Until the statutory law is brought into har- 
mony with the natural law no device of legislation will remedy 
the evils that inevitably must flow from such a conflict. 

Emigration, for example, as a cure, is a quack’s “ specific,” 
not the scientific prescription of a true physician. ~ 

“ Emigration,” as Mr. Gladstone said in a famous debate, “ is 
the process which the Almighty has ordained for covering and 
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cultivating the waste places of the earth; but that is when the 
emigrant is one whose wish it is to go”—or, he might have added, 
when the land was clearly inadequate to support its people; but 
otherwise, he affirmed (and justly), “emigration is only another 
name for banishment.” 

Ireland is one of the most sparsely populated countries of 
Europe. Compare it, for example, with little Belgium—a land 
naturally less fertile than Ireland, and with mineral resources 
vastly inferior to hers. Belgium has exactly three hundred more 
inhabitants to the square mile than Ireland, and she invites, not 
repels, emigration. Our own State of Massachusetts has a larger 
population to the square mile; and “ Massachusetts’ natural pro- 
ducts are only granite and ice.” If Ireland had the same density 
of population as Belgium she would now contain nearly fifteen 
millions of inhabitants. She has only five millions. There is 
very little poverty in Belgium, while Ireland is the most pauper- 
ized country in Christendom. 

Five millions of the Irish people are forced to live on fifteen 
millions of acres of land—for six millions of her area is still unre- 
claimed—and it is kept untilled because there is no protection 
given tothe improver. The greater part of her reclaimed area, 
once under tillage, is now kept in pasture. Her landlords are 
irresponsible aliens and absentees, who, in nearly every parish of 
three provinces, have appropriated for centuries the improve- 
ments of the tenants as fast as they were made—a system of per- 
ennial and accumulative communism, if by communism is under- 
stood the confiscation of private property without compensation. 
Wherever this system of land tenure has existed or does exist, 
whether in Asia or Europe, the result has been identical—exces- 
sive poverty, hatreds of classes, the creation of castes, the ag- 
grandizement of individuals, of families, or of dynasties at the 
expense of the great masses of the people. Wherever it has 
been abolished national prosperity—the creation of a great class 
of independent yeomen, of a self-reliant, self-respecting, and pa- 
triotic middle class—has followed its destruction. 

Until the existing system of land tenure is abolished in Ire- | 
land there can be no prosperity there. 


VII. 


But what right have we to abolish vested interests and to 
compel the legal owners of the soil of Ireland to dispose of it? 
I answer: By the natural law that permits of individual owner- 
ship of the soil. When the statutory law conflicts with the na- 
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tural law it is not binding on the conscience; it is immoral; and, 
as Blackstone says, “all immoral laws are void.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas has expounded the natural law of indi- 
vidual ownership of the soil in a passage which foresta!led the 
wisest teachings of modern political science—anticipating the 
dictum of Mill that the land of a country belongs to the whole 
people of the country, and is unlike all other property which can 
be multiplied by industry, because no skill nor labor of man can 
create. or extend it, and therefore it is not subject to the same 
laws that should regulate the individual ownership of personal 
property. 

St. Thomas* says in reply to the query— 


“ Whether it is lawful for any one to possess anything as his own? I 
answer that, with respect to exteriur things, there is a twofold capacity in 
man—one of which capacities consists of getting and having control of ex- 
terior goods. 

“ As regards this power, it is lawful for man to possess things as his own, 
and this is even necessary for the life of man, for three reasons: first, be- 
cause every one has more care to acquire a thing which is to become his 
own than that which he would share with all men or with many men, be- 
cause every one avoids labor and leaves to another that which is to be held 
in common—as happens ina crowd of servants; secondly, because human 
affairs are managed in a more orderly way if on each and every individual 
there is incumbent the special care of procuring a thing, as there would be 
confusion if every one who pleased, without division, should procure what- 
ever he pleased; ¢hzrdly, because in this way [that is, by every one pos- 
sessing things as his own] a more peaceful state of men is preserved, while 
each one is content with his own possessions. Whence we see that among 
those who in common and without division possess anything quarrels more 
frequently arise. 

“ The second capacity of which man is possessed with reference to ex- 
terior things is the use of them. And,as regards this,a man ought not to 
hold exterior things as his own, but as common [to all]; so that he ought 
early to communicate them in the necessity of others. Whence the apostie 
says: ‘Charge the rich of this world to distribute readily, to communicate 
to others,’ etc.” 

In considering the objection that whatever is contrary to 
natural law (jus naturale) is wrong, and that by this natural law 
all things are common, and that to this community of possession 
the institution of private property is antagonistic, St. Thomas 
replies : 

“It must be answered that to natural law is attributed community of 
property, not’ because the natural law imperatively requires that all things 
must be possessed in common, that nothing can be an individual posses- 


* Summa of St Thomas, 2, 22, q. Ixvi. art. 2. This passage is left untranslated in the 
English version, as being so contrary to the received opinion ! 
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sion, but because the distribution of possessions [that is, private property] 
is not according to the natural law, but rather according to [that is, based 
on] the determination [decision] of mankind; and this is a part of positive 
law. Whence private property is not against the natural law, but is super- 
added to the natural law by the inventions of man’s reason.” 


VIII. 


In this remarkable passage the true theory of private property 
—its raison d’étre, its justification, its rightful powers, and its 
moral limitations—is stated with scientific precision, enabling 
us to combat, on the one hand, the fantastic teachings of sophists 
who would “ hold all things in common” and deny the right of 
private property in land, and, on the other hand, the arrogant 
pretensions of aristocratic tradition which assume that the right 
of the landowner is absolute and that the toiler has no claim to 
representation in determining the value of his recompense for his 
labor on it. 

Individual property is justified when the holding of it is re- 
garded and treated as a trust for society; when the possessor, in 
the exercise of the power it imparts, so wields it as to promote 
the public peace and the general welfare of the community. As 
every man has the “ right to do as he pleases ”’ zn¢z/ he interferes 
with the equal rights of his neighbor—as the boundaries of his 
rights are the limits of his neighbor’s rights—as, when he invades 
the rights of others, he is justly regarded as a violator of the basal 
law of society, so also the private possessor of the land is en- 
titled to “ do as he pleases with his own”’ just so far as his action 
does not interfere with the rights of others; for it is to those 
others—by their consent and by their protection—that he is en- 
abled to hold any “ external good”’ as his individual property. 

The doctrine of St. Thomas saves us from that wasteful ap- 
propriation of land that the ancient Irish sept and the modern 
Indian tribe—the system of holding it in common—rendered un- 
avoidable. It insists that we shall take no step backward; that 
we shall not listen to the voice of modern communists, charm 


‘ they ever so sweetly, nor, yet advise the toiling millions to sub- 


mit to wrongs with a reverence that is superstition, because not 
founded on the divine law but on “ the inventions of man’s rea- 
son,” so often perversely misapplied ; but that we shall exert our 
lawful influence to create such a system of individual ownership 
of land as shall cause the passions, the interests, and the dvarice 
of men to become servitors of the common welfare. 
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IX. 


The doctrine that St. Thomas taught in the thirteenth cen- 
tury St. Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, practised in the 
eleventh century. He was captured by the Danes on their inva- 
sion of England in 1011, and held as a prisoner in the expectation 
of a large ransom. His biographer says: 


“He was unwilling that his ruined church and people should be put 
to such expense, and was kept in a loathsome prison at Greenwich for seven 
months. While so confined some friends came and urged him to lay a tax 
upon his tenants to raise the sum demanded for his ransom. ‘What reward 
can I hope for,’ said he, ‘if I spend upon myself what belongs to the poor? 
Better give up to the poor what is ours than take from them the little that 
is their own,’” 


He refused to become a rack-renter, and therefore he was mur- 
dered. 

How impassable a gulf is fixed between the theory of land 
tenure legalized in Ireland to-day and the theory of private prop- 
erty expounded by St. Thomas! How wide as the poles 4sunder 
the action of St. Elphege, who chose death rather than to oppress 
his tenants, and the action of the Irish landlords who keep a race 
in rags and hunger in order that they may have the means to 
gratify their vanity and pride and passions in foreign lands! 


X. 


Applying, therefore, the teachings of the natural law and the 
unbrokenly uniform experience of all ages and nations to the 
present condition of rural Ireland, it follows that her people de- 
serve and should receive the encouragement and good-will of 
every friend of equal rights, of national prosperity, of peace, and 
of a righteous order in their legitimate and legal efforts to estab- 
lish the natural system of the ownership of the soil by the tillers 
of the soil, which, wherever it has been enacted, has produced 
the most beneficent fruits—a respect for law and a more equitable 
distribution of the common heritage ; that has increased industry, 
frugality, and temperance ; that has created a people whose social 
condition is an answer to the ancient prayer, “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches .. . lest I be full and deny Thee . . . or lest 
I be poor and steal and take the name of my God in vain.” 
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sion, but because the distribution of possessions [that is, private property] 
is not according to the natural law, but rather according to [that is, based 
on] the determination [decision] of mankind; and this is a part of positive 
law. Whence private property is not against the natural law, but is super- 
added to the natural law by the inventions of man’s reason.” 


Vill. 


In this remarkable passage the true theory of private property 
—its raison d’étre, its justification, its rightful powers, and its 
moral limitations—is stated with scientific precision, enabling 
us to combat, on the one hand, the fantastic teachings of sophists 
who would “ hold all things in common” and deny the right of 
private property in land, and, on the other hand, the arrogant 
pretensions of aristocratic tradition which assume that the right 
of the landowner is absolute and that the toiler has no claim to 
representation in determining the value of his recompense for his 
labor on it. 

Individual property is justified when the holding of it is re- 
garded and treated as a trust for society; when the possessor, in 
the exercise of the power it imparts, so wields it as to promote 
the public peace and the general welfare of the community. As 
every man has the “ right to do as he pleases ”’ wn/z/ he interferes 
with the equal rights of his neighbor—as the boundaries of his 
rights are the limits of his neighbor’s rights—as, when he invades 
the rights of others, he is justly regarded as a violator of the basal 
law of society, so also the private possessor of the land is en- 
titled to “ do as he pleases with his own”’ just so far as his action 
does not interfere with the rights of others; for it is to those 
others—by their consent and by their protection—that he is en- 
abled to hold any “ external good” as his individual property. 

The doctrine of St. Thomas saves us from that wasteful ap- 
propriation of land that the ancient Irish sept and the modern 
Indian tribe—the system of holding it in common—rendered un- 
avoidable. It insists that we shall take no step backward; that 
we shall not listen to the voice of modern communists, charm 


' they ever so sweetly, nor, yet advise the toiling millions to sub- 





mit to wrongs with a reverence that is superstition, because not 
founded on the divine law but on “ the inventions of man’s rea- 
son,” so often perversely misapplied ; but that we shall exert our 
lawful influence to create such a system of individual ownership 
of land as shall cause the passions, the interests, and the dvarice 
of men to become servitors of the common welfare. 
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IX. 


The doctrine that St. Thomas taught in the thirteenth cen- 
tury St. Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, practised in the 
eleventh century. He was captured by the Danes on their inva- 
sion of England in 1o11, and held as a prisoner in the expectation 
of a large ransom. His biographer says: 


“He was unwilling that his ruined church and people should be put 
to such expense, and was kept in a loathsome prison at Greenwich for seven 
months. While so confined some friends came and urged him to lay a tax 
upon his tenants to raise the sum demanded for his ransom. ‘What reward 
can I hope for,’ said he, ‘if 1 spend upon myself what belongs to the poor? 
Better give up to the poor what is ours than take from them the little that 
is their own,’” 


He refused to become a rack-renter, and therefore he was mur- 
dered. 

How impassable a gulf is fixed between the theory of land 
tenure legalized in Ireland to-day and the theory of private prop- 
erty expounded by St. Thomas! How wide as the poles 4sunder 
the action of St. Elphege, who chose death rather than to oppress 
his tenants, and the action of the Irish landlords who keep a race 
in rags and hunger in order that they may have the means to 
gratify their vanity and pride and passions in foreign lands! 


X. 


Applying, therefore, the teachings of the natural law and the 
unbrokenly uniform experience of all ages and nations to the 
present condition of rural Ireland, it follows that her people de- 
serve and should receive the encouragement and good-will of 
every friend of equal rights, of national prosperity, of peace, and 
of a righteous order in their legitimate and legal efforts to estab- 
lish the natural system of the ownership of the soil by the tillers 
of the soil, which, wherever it has been enacted, has produced 
the most beneficent fruits—a respect for law and a more equitable 
distribution of the common heritage ; that has increased industry, 
frugality, and temperance; that has created a people whose social 
condition is an answer to the ancient prayer, “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches . . . lest I be full and deny Thee . . . or lest 
I be poor and steal and take the name of my God in vain.” 








COMMON SENSE VS. SCEPTICISM. 


COMMON SENSE VERSUS SCEPTICISM. 


WHAT is commonly called “ philosophy” is beyond the reach 
of most persons who have not had a “liberal education.” The 
very vocabulary of the philosophers is puzzling. Words crop up 
in every page which, no doubt, have their exact meaning, but 
which to the ordinary reader mean nothing. Ideas also and 
modes of argument which to the metaphysician or to the scien- 
tist may convey the most definite signification seem to the aver- 
age reader very profound or very learned, but leave him clouded 
and confused in apprehension. More than this, the amplifica- 
tion of every argument—the vast quantity of words which must 
be used—is itself very embarrassing to the simple mind. Nine 
readers out of ten are disposed to ask themselves the question: 
“If the professed object of the philosophers be to teach me how 
to think, why should they make the process so laborious?” This 
question specially arises when reading the wordy articles of the 
new philosophers who reject revelation. The. reader seems to 
lose himself in a labyrinth. He has to call upon his common 
sense to get him out of it. Common sense usually suffices to do 
this. And though common sense has a different degree in each 
person, it has certain honest habits which are “ generic.” 

Let us take a familiar example of such honesty. The favorite 
object of all the sceptics who ignore revelation is to prove that 
matter may be the father of mind. Any way, even the best of 
them—the least dogmatic in infidelity—will not allow the Chris- 
tian idea of the living God nor the Christian idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Their object is to prove an origin of creation 
(including also an origin of man) which is not that of the simple 
fiat of the Creator. They want a number of middle causes, no 
First Cause. For this reason they use language which implies some 
attributes of God, though they are careful not to say that they 
adore God. In the same way they talk of mind as an instrument 
which is judicial, but not as being the gift of the Creator. They 
do not allow to it an independence of matter, a separate and su- 
preme sovereignty of its own, but simply treat it as the sublim- 
est accident of matter, or at best as its sublimest development. 
They vex us with their mundane estimate of the “soul” while 
glorifying their own brains as supraemundane. They cannot 
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make too much of their own thoughts nor say too little of the 
Divine Object of all thought. Indeed, their object is their own 
thinking, and their subject is their own thinking, spite of critical 
distinctions between the subjective and the objective, which, in 
pure reasoning, have of course their proper place. Such “ philo- 
sophers”’ are not called “ great” by their too facile admirers be- 
cause they lead them to beautiful ideas about God or fo beautiful 
ideas about their mission and their future, but because they find 
for them pretexts for the may-be of scepticism as the most con- 
venient and easy groove of God-forgetting. 

Now, all men have common sense, which is the only sense 
which is necessary to apprehend the broad truths of their exist- 
ence. For example, a man has a mind, and he knows that his 
mind must have been created quite as much as his body.- He 
knows that his mind, whether it be big or be small, whether it be 
a greater mind or a lesser mind than was Adam’s mind, must in 
its very first beginning have been created by God, and this for 
two obvious reasons. The first reason is that, even supposing 
that man’s mind were a development from some lesser intelligence 
—which is the fantastic theory of some new men of science—all 
the possibilities of man’s mind, as it now is, must have lain hid in 
the original man; since it is inconceivable by common sense that 
that which 7s, in allits perfections, should have come out of a germ 
which did zo¢ contain it, as it is inconceivable that a cow should 
be developed out of a mustard-seed or a dog out of a sparrow’s 
egg or a root-bulb. Man’s mind must have been, therefore, in 
the original parent, even on the hypothesis of his development 
from some strangely human type, through countless ages when 
there was zo animal life! It is no answer to say: “ Look at the 
oak-tree, which once was no more than an acorn.” QOak-trees do 
not talk, nor do they write works on philosophy; whereas an 
infant, from its first lisp, its first hint of its possibilities, gives 
promise of the full development which awaits it. Common sense, 
therefore, shows “ mind” to have been created ; for the materialist 
theories do not bring us a whit nearer to accounting for the exist- 
ence of that which zs from that which was not. A Shakspere or 
a Dante, like a Brown or a Robinson, must have lain hid in the 
first creation of human nature. If such minds were not cre- 
ated by the Infinite Mind, then they were “a polarity ” of matter 
—like their own boots—and all the sublimeness of intellect was 
begotten of causes in which did mot lay such possibilities. So 
that, setting aside the Christian theory of creation—which alone 
accounts “rationally” for all that is—common sense is sufficient 
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to show the dreams of the sceptics to be as baseless in science as 
in philosophy. 

A second and perhaps still better reason which common 
sense is quite good enough to advance is that the universal or 
infinite character of man’s mind proves both that it is not mate. 
rial and that it is created. It is this “infiniteness” of mind which 
has been called “divine.” A man’s mind, unlike his body—or 
unlike any body or any intelligence of which we have experi- 
ence or even hint—is infinite in sphere, in its travels in imagina- 
tion, if not in range of reason or of knowledge. It can go up to 
heaven, and it can conceive of immortality, and it can aspire to, 
and ‘long for, the Infinite. Nothing stops it—but body. Matter 
is its only enemy. It hates matter. Between mind and matter 
there exists an antagonism which seems sometimes to suggest a 
different paternity. This cannot beso. There is some sort of har- 
mony between the two; but it is a harmony which is regulated 
by Infinite Wisdom, not the harmony which comes from the son 
loving his father. If mind were matter’s son the parent would 
have as much reason to be proud of his offspring as the offspring 
would have to be contemptuous. Moreover, the relative duties 
would be inverted. Mind is always occupied not only in util- 
izing matter, but in controlling it, in judging it, in punishing it. 
Man’s body is either the slave of his mind or else his mind be- 
comes enfeebled by his body—a very strange relation of the filial 
mind to parental matter, if the materialist theory be true! But, 
as a fact, man’s mind is the autocrat. It does what it lists; it 
travels where it chooses; it believes or it disbelieves arbitrarily ; 
and such is its immensity that it comprehends within itself a great 
variety of beings, almost at will. The common saying, “a man is 
not himself” when he is put out by contrariety of incident, is not 
more true than the assertion that a man is several selves in the 
range of his intellectual being. Now, this universality—which is 
common to all men—is a simple argument of common sense for 
the rejection of speculations in favor of fantastic matter-origin. 
The universal cannot be created by the particular; the master, 
thought, cannot be created by the slave, matter; the infinite in 
motion, in compass, in aspiration, must have necessarily had an 
infinite origin, or else the infinite would be begotten of the finite. 
Man has been said to be “‘an infinite within a finite’; and this is 
true even of man in his natural being, leaving his revealed im- 
mortality out of the question. But here let us take a popular 
quibble of the sceptics, so as to bring out more fully this “ infi- 
niteness.” 
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It is urged by the sceptics that in insect life there is an “in- 
stinct ” which needs but little increase to become “ mind.” They 
who have read Mr. Darwin’s treatise on insect life, or even Mr. 
Romanes’ clever paper on the same subject, may have been a bit 
puzzled as to how they should define instinct, but they could not 
possibly have confused it with mind. Mind, as we human beings 
understand it, can have come only from mind, not from instinct ; 
for as to instinct, the finiteness of its range makes it impossible 
that it could be developed into intellect. Allowing that many 
insects, and many animals, have memory, have will, have affec- 
tions ; granting, which is much more to the purpose, that many 
insects, many animals, are able to connect cause and effect, or to 
foreknow the effects of certain causes, yet the one sovereign dis- 
tinction which marks off all insect life, as well as all animal life, 
from human life is that man is the only being who cam pass his 
mortal career with reference chiefly to a career which shall be 
immortal. A dog may hide his bone for to-morrow; insects may 
bury their seeds for future offspring ; but it may be asserted, from 
closest scrutiny of all such life, that no insect, no animal, can 
weigh his present career with reference to an eternal correspon. 
dence—with reference to the intellectual or moral equivalent 
which is to come after judgment on “ this life.” This of itself is 
infinite gift, infinite creation. There is nothing at all like to it in 
insect life, and there is nothing at all like to it in animal life. In- 
stinct is exquisitely adapted to career. The instinct of every in- 
sect is so adapted. So is the instinct of every animal. It is true 
that man has instinct as well as reason; but man’s instinct is only 
his quickest intuition, the rapid judgment of his reason without 
(felt) processes. What we call instinct, in all beings which are 
not human, is a measurable gift, designed solely for temporal life 
and utterly incompetent to grasp a higher. 

Once more, in regard to this point of man’s infiniteness: in 
all his marvellous researches in the various branches of science, 
in all his studies in mathematics or in physics, he has always 
present to his mind these two truths: that he éxows that the In- 
finite can alone clear up his difficulties, and that he aspires to 
possess Infinite Knowledge. Now, this knowledge, this aspira- 
tion, show that he is begotten of Infinite Mind, that he possesses 
powers to correspond to his mission, and that he is, therefore, 
destined for an infinite future; for otherwise he would be the 
greatest anomaly in creation. It may be true that this know- 
ledge, this aspiration, do not prove such great truths, as we say, 
“ logically,” but they show them to the satisfaction of common 
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sense. And since, in this life, we judge of everything by com. 
mon sense, and act from morning to night upon its dicta, we must 
be fools if in the most important of interests we do not give our 
common sense the first place. Briefly, then, to sum up what has 
been said: In all the soarings of his imagination, in the reach of 
what is called the pure reason, in the compass of the affections 
and aspirations, and in the capacity to live always for an infinite 
future, man must be called an “infinite” being and must be con- 
trasted with all other earth-creatures. Common sense will suffice 
to establish this. We might spend our whole life in quibbling 
about theories in which words and ideas play the chief parts, 
but a few moments’ exercise of the common gift of common 
sense will suffice to convince us of our own infiniteness. 

This question of infiniteness may be also argued in connection 
with what is called the “fitness of things.” Just as it is true that 
the fitness of things (the fitness or perfect harmony of all creation, 
both in the vaster and in the lesser spheres, both in the illimit- 
able heavens and also in the minutest living organisms) could 
come only of an Intellect above them all, so it is true that man’s 
mind can only £xow this because it has (created) faculties to do so. 
The gift of apprehension, in itself infinite—infinite in the appre- 
hending of Infinite Fitness—could not grow out of an instinct such 
as we mean by “insectile,” any more than instinct could grow 
out of itself. The fitness is one thing, our apprehension of it 
is another. It is this gift of apprehension which makes us ask 
ourselves such questions as Who made our eyes to see the stars, 
our ears to hear the harmonies of sounds, our hands to know the 
touch of different objects, our delicate sense of smell to become 
enraptured by the rose, our fineness of taste to like or to 
dislike what may possibly be beneficial or injurious, save 
only He who created the human intellect, which apprehends 
the fitness of everything? “Oh! but,” it is replied, “ the senses 
are at least common to all insect life as well as to all animal 
life.” No, mo¢ the senses, in combination with other gifts, such 
as enable man, and man only, to converse with exquisite fitness 
on every mental and sensuous aspect of all he knows; zo¢ the 
senses which are as inlets to that human “soul” which can pour 
itself into the soul of another by a hundred operations in which 
volition and matter are united with ineffable perfectness ; ot the 
senses which are as threads which unite the finite with the in- 
finite—electric wires which play on intellect and on will, con- 
veying messages to the “infiniteness” of mind which roams in 
worlds unexpressed and inexpressible. Our apprehension of 
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this “ fitness of things” may certainly be called infinite gift, just 
as our apprehension of the analogy in things created—analogy in 
the material and moral world, or analogy in things natural, things 
revealed—is proof positive to common sense that the Creator 
“ foresaw it all,” forewilled it, foreapproved it, as a whole. 
Scepticism, with its small auxiliaries, modern science and that 
philosophy which treats the mind as a sort of clock-work, is al- 
ways rummaging in the workshop of its fancy, among the difficul- 
ties which it vainly strives to resolve, instead of taking the great 
whole of all that is and preferring the infinite before the finite. 
Scepticism, when scientific (and it always pretends now to be 
so), will not let a man think anything. until he has defined all 
the processes by which his thoughts ought successively to be 
generated, and is very angry with an objector who thinks that 
anything ought to be thought in a different groove to the scep- 
tic’s own pet one. Scepticism is always painfully conceited. 
It fancies it knows everything about religion, especially about 
Catholic philosophy, and can even teach theologians what they 
do not know. To take one example of this conceit, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer published, in an English magazine, a paper on 
certain aspects of religion, in which paper he condensed into 
half a page five objections to the religion of Christians; and 
of these five objections four were grounded on statements 
which were absolutely untrue as points of dogma, or, to put it 
differently, were such “slovenly writing” that almost every line 
might have been corrected by a seminarist who was but begin- 
ning his studies in theology. Here we had a philosopher who 
really has great talent, and who can reason well on what he does 
understand, making four objections to what he supposed to be 
Catholic dogmas, but which were not dogmas at all ag he stated 
them. The “ fitness of things ” certainly demands that a philoso- 
pher should acquaint himself with the elements of a “philosophy” 
which he professes to treat with profound contempt. This is 
the fearful bane of modern scepticism—which common sense just- 
ly lashes with severity—that conceit and ignorance are the “ first 
principles’’ of most quibblers who are too much in love with 
themselves to care for truth. One word more as an illustration. 
Mr. Harrison stated, in a note to a recent paper, that “the think- 
ing world” had long abandoned the delusion that a sound philo- 
sophy was consistent with Catholicism! This was stated for a fact 


in two lines. Now, if the “facts” on-which scepticism is 


grounded, or on which so-called philosophy is grounded, are 
mostly of this exceptional kind (it being asserted that Catholicism 
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is inconsistent with pure philosophy, and that “the thinking 
world” has so decided), common sense can afford to say to such 
philosophers: “Your vanity makes you blind to simple tru- 
isms.” 

Lastly, common sense must point to the obvious fact that all 
impugners of the divine authority of the Catholic Church, here. 
tics and schismatics as well as atheists, differ widely on the 
ground of their objections and quarrel without ceasing among 
themselves. (In England it would be diverting, were it not 
rather lamentable, to watch the slashing and cutting by each sepa- 
rate “philosopher” against every philosophy save his own.) 
Neither the professedly intellectual philosophers nor the mere 
catchpenny vaunters of their own conceits can suggest any sys- 
tem which is either practical or sublime, nor can they agree in 
their negative ravings against truth. They are destroyers, not 
apostles ; wanton children, not grave men; east winds that cut to 
the marrow of the heart, not the still, small voice of the pure con- 
science. They are as Apollyons in the desolation they produce, 
not as angels in the peace they impart. Common sense shows 
whence ¢heiry mission comes. The gravest thinkers of our time, 
whether historians or essayists or men who devote their lives to 
pure science, all confess that in the Catholic religion alone may be 
found the harmony of the soul’s troubles. Such men look up- 
ward, not downward; they look away from themselves to the In- 
finite Good, and are not snared by the smallness of a philosophy 
which proposes its own measure as its only end. Such men have 
common sense. If we should define common sense in its relation 
to religion, we should say that it is that “instinct” which teaches 
men to prefer greatness to whatever is small in human life, and so 
leads them to adore God as the alone infinitely worthy of their 
aspirations, their affections, their sufferings. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 
A.D. 1570-85.* 


IN 1585 the next Percy who held the title of Earl of North- 
umberland was committed to the Tower on a charge of being 
concerned in the Throckmorton conspiracy against Elizabeth.t 
The queen’s council alleged at the time that he committed sui- 
cide; but as he was a very religious Catholic this statement was 
not accepted as the true one, and for a long time the event was 
described as a political assassination. Sir Christopher Hatton 
spoke in a violent manner of the deceased nobleman, stating that 
he was “ without gratitude or conscience.” Many. years later 
Sir Walter Raleigh affirmed that Northumberland “fell by the 
hand of a hired bravo.”’ Who instigated the assassin still re- 
mains a mystery. A “ whisper of the times,” however, pointed 
to Lord Leicester. 

The executions which followed the imprudent Northern In- 
surrection were terrible. Eight hundred men were hanged, and 
ten women also paid the death-penalty for harboring rebels. 
Several young women were flogged, and others died of prison fever ; 
and many poor children perished from cold and hunger. The 
queen severely censured her generals in command for not “ exe- 
cuting justice more prompily.’t Elizabeth issued a special or- 
der that the Jdodies were ‘not to be removed from the trees on 
which they hung, but to remain there till the said bodies fell to pieces 
or were devoured by birds of prey.’ §& At the period of the above 
horrible scenes Elizabeth was in her thirty-seventh year and 
accounted by her courtiers and prelates as “humane and 
gentle.” 

The Earl of Westmoreland escaped the personal vengeance 
of Queen Elizabeth. As a matter of course he lost his property, 
and, after years of poverty and wandering through France and 
Flanders, he died in Paris. He was devoted. to the Catholic 
Church and to the maintenance of that church in all its glory, 

power, and splendor. He was likewise chivalrously attached to 

* See THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for December, 1884. 

+ The Throckmorton conspiracy occurred many years previous. I shall’ refer to it anon. 

¢ Sharpe’s History of the Northern Rebellion ; Despatches of Lords Sussex and Hunsdon ; 
State Papers upon the Northern Rebellion. 

§ State Papers upon the Northern Rebellion during the reign of Elizabeth (1570-1). 

VOL, XL.—48 
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his friends and his country. This nobleman was the last de- 
scendant of the historical peer known as the “ King-Maker ” in 
the days of the “ Wars of the Roses.” 

No one had bee more deeply implicated in the project for 
the liberation of Mary Stuart than Leonard Dacre, the male 
representative of the noble family of the Dacres of Gill’s Land. 
Leonard Dacre’s followers were as courageous as himself. They 
pursued Queen Elizabeth's troops four miles to the banks of the 
Chelt, “ where,” writes Lord Hunsdon, “ his footmen (infantry) 
gave the proudest charge upon my shot that I ever received.” 
Still, the wild valor of the Bordermen was no match for the 
steady discipline of the foreign mercenaries, whose trade was 
fighting. Dacre’s men fell into disorder; then a panic, followed 
by aretreat. Another fight took place a few miles farther on, 
where the insurgents fought with immense courage, but were 
doomed to ‘final defeat. Leonard Dacre escaped to Scotland, 
where he was still pursued by the English spies of Walsingham. 
‘ In a few months; however, he reached Flanders, where he re- 
ceived a hospitable reception from the outlawed subjects of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Dacre sent a herald to Lord Hunsdon, proposing to de- 
cide “the claims of the rival queens by a single combat between 
himself and Lord Hunsdon.” MHunsdon rejected this chival- 
rous challenge, as might have been expected. Elizabeth “ com- 
manded”’ that Dacre’s head should be brought to her, dead or 
alive,in fourteen days. Hunsdon, however, failed to gratify his 
royal mistress in this instance. 

Those were the times for strange events. It appears mar- 
vellous indeed that Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, one of the most 
implacable of Mary Stuart’s enemies, should end his days as a 
follower and champion of the royal captive. In a confidential 
note he writes thus to Mary Stuart, whom he had so long per- 
secuted : 

“ Your majesty has in England many friends of all degrees that favor 
your title. Some people are persuaded that z# law your right zs best. Some 
folks have formed a very good opinion of your virtuous character and the 
liberality of your religious sentiments. The talent you displayed in the 
government of Scotland won for you the confidence and esteem of those 
who were opposed to you.” 


In another secret correspondence from Edinburgh to Tutbury 
Castle Throckmorton states that “Ais convictions are now all in 
Mary’s favor.” 

It is certain that Throckmorton was connected with a con- 
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spiracy to dethrone Elizabeth on the grounds of ¢/egitimacy, tak- 
ing Cranmer’s judgment in the case of Anna Boleynas their legal 
guide. This plot is supposed to have been planned when Eliza- 
beth had been about eleven or twelve years on the throne. The 
conspiracy was managed with profound secrecy. And, more 
strange still, it was composed of Protestants and Catholics, and even 
Anglican Bishops, whose emoluments were “ to be considerably in- 
creased.’ Throckmorton proceeds: “The people of your own 
religion are for you, and many Protestants too.” This wily diplo- 
matist seems to have been sincere, for he had everything to lose 
by the cause he had secretly espoused. He advised the Queen 
of Scots to “offer conciliation to the English Protestants; for 
that they were far more easily won than the Kirk Christcans.” 
This was a certain fact, for the Presbyterians were generally a 
sordid class in political speculations, and the much-abused name 
of Christianity became a matter of money or the transfer of land. 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton escaped the scaffold to die, as it 
was reported at the time, by poison. It is, however, generally 
affirmed by his contemporaries that he died very suddenly, and 
popular feeling pointed out the Earl of Leicester as “ having 
given him a poisoned fig, and that he became suddenly ill and 
died in great torture.” Lord Leicester was so intensely hated 
by the people of England, and especially those of London, that 
they would accept as frue the worst accusations that might be 
preferred against him. 

Camden reports the death of Throckmorton to have taken 
place in 1570, and he is silent as to the report of poison. And, 
again, Camden writes: “ He died in good time for himself, being 
in great danger of life by his restless spirit.”* Public opinion, 
whether right or wrong, pointed out Leicester as the assassin of 
Throckmorton, who was far from being popular himself. 

A large number of State Papers were in the possession of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton when he filled the office of Chamberlain 
of the Exchequer under Elizabeth. Those State Papers were 
placed by Throckmorton’s son, Arthur, at the disposal of Sir 
Henry Wotton, who bequeathed them to King Charles I. to be 
preserved in the State Paper Office—a bequest which remained 
unexecuted until the year 1857.t Amongst those valuable docu- 
ments were to be found (if not destroyed) much of the corre- 
spondence which passed between Queen Elizabeth, William Cecil, 
Randolph, and Throckmorton concerning the Queen of Scots. 
The letters, still extant, bear upon them the movements made by 


* See Camden’s Annals, p. 131. + Preface to Russell Prendergast’s State Papers. 
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the English queen and her council in fomenting rebellion in 
Scotland against its lawful sovereign. 

It is really a puzzle to learn that Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
was one of the Star Chamber witnesses against /zs friend, Lord 
Crumwell. He must have been a spy in early life—perhaps in 
the service of Crumwell himself. Nothing more likely. With 
the exception of Sir William Cecil and Thomas Randolph, no 
member of Elizabeth’s council or general government did more 
to injure the Queen of Scots than Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. 

Another of the conspirators pledged with Throckmorton to 
overthrow Queen Elizabeth was the Earl of Pembroke, who re- 
ceived so many grants of land and other favors from the queen. 
Lord Pembroke professed himself as “an earnest Protestant” 
under the government of Edward VI.; he was one of the first 
to acknowledge, and then to desert, Queen Jane. Queen Mary 
having restored the abbey of Wilton to the nuns, Lord Pem- 
broke received the abbess and her sisterhood [twenty-four in 
number] at the gate, “cap in hand.” When Elizabeth subse- 
quently suppressed the convent at Wilton the Earl of Pembroke 
drove the nuns out of their holy and happy home with Ais horse- 
whip, bestowing upon them an appellation which implied their 
constant breach of the vow of chastity. In an age rendered in- 
famous to all time for the wickedness of its leading men, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, stands in the “front rank of the 
battalion of evil.” . 

The penalty for celebrating Mass in those days was’a fine 
oftwo hundred marks and imprisonment—sometimes for years. 
In several cases priests were lianged upon the evidence of one 
wtiness, and that witness, perhaps, known to be a person of aban- 
doned character. The trial of a Catholic priest was a monstrous 
mockery of justice. 

At a later period another of the Percy family joined the 
court party. The nobleman to whom I refer was known as 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and became one of the 
champions of Queen Elizabeth. Although his family suffered 
immensely from her, he was one of the most obsequious of the 
queen’s courtiers. The author of the Court of Elizabeth repre- 
sents this nobleman as “signally deficient in the guiding and 
restraining virtues.” The ladies of the court did not like his 
society ; but for a time he was noticed by his sovereign, who 
made him a Knight of the Garter. This ‘incident, as usual, 
caused some gossip amongst the jealous-minded courtiers, who 
were always looking for “more favors and never satisfied.” 
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During the last days of Elizabeth, Northumberland gave many 
indications of his desire fora change. He courted the friend- 
ship of King James of Scotland, and flattered his vanity by writ- 
ing congratulations “to the rising sun.” But he little knew of 
what material the dastard James Stuart was “made up.” He 
was amongst the first to welcome King James when he made 
his public entry into London. The king commanded that the 
Earl of Northumberland should be sworn in a privy council- 
lor, and he was noticed particularly at court. Assoon as King 
James was securely settled on the English throne his policy 
underwent some changes. There were new favorites, and Percy 
of Northumberland began to feel that he was “suspected of 
something of which he knew nothing.” The misfortunes of the 
ancient house of Percy seemed to pursue him; for, on some un- 
supported charge connected with the Gunpowder Plot,* he was 
stripped of all his offices and honors, heavily fined, and sentenced 
to a life-imprisonment. At the end of fifteen years the “royal 
mercy "” was extended to Northumberland, and he was ordered 
to live in strict retirement for the remainder of his days. A 
novel mark of royal mercy from King James ! 

During his long confinement Northumberland turned his 
mind to the study of mathematics and indicated the possession 
of considerable talent. He had some good qualities. He wasa 
steady friend to the needy literary strugglers of his time, and 
had several of them constantly at his residence. The chess- 
players and story-tellers were also amongst his welcome guests. 
The close of his career was most edifying, and he retained the 
affections of the followers of the Percy family to the end of his 
eventful life. A few months before his death Lord Northum- 
berland returned to the faith of his fathers. In the days of the 
“ priest-hunting ” he gave protection and food to many an out- 
lawed priest. A number of poor Catholics likewise received 
bread, meat, and beer daily at his mansions during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

From the “ Wars of the Roses” down to “ Derwentwater's 
Farewell” the name of Radclyffe occasionally appears in the 
records of the Tower. Amongst the, unhappy prisoners in that 
fortress about 1576 was Eaglemond Radclyffe, said to be the 
younger brother of the Earl of Sussex. A strange mystery sur- 


* The ‘‘ Gunpowder Plot ” is 207 well known to have been set in motion by Sir Robert 
Cecil, Of course it was never intended to take place, but was to be used as a dogey to usher in 
the penal laws enacted in the reign of King James against the down-trodden English and Irish. 
Catholics, 
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rounds the history of this young gentleman. In 1569 he joined 
the Northern Insurrection with several other men of rank, and 
having eluded the vengeance of the queen’s council, he escaped 
to Spain, and, after leading a wandering life for some years, re- 
turned to England in 1575 ; hé was soon arrested and committed 
to the Tower, where he remained for several months in a state 
of prostration from ill-health and bad food. The queen, having 
been informed of his condition, “ took pity upon the brother of 
her faithful kinsman, Lord Sussex.’’ Elizabeth therefore ex. 
‘tended mercy to her prisoner, and Radclyffe was banished from 
the realm. His love of adventure was seldom checked by the 
experience of life which misfortune afforded him. He next ap- 
peared in the service of Don John of Austria. In Vienna he had ° 
a love-adventure, and wounded his rival, a Hungarian officer, in 
a desperate sword-combat. In this case he narrowly escaped 
the law. He was subsequently arrested, and, accused of having 
been concerned in a conspiracy against Don John, he was tried 
according to the Austrian code, and condemned to death, in 
1578. Radclyffe protested his innocence before the Council 
Chamber, but to no purpose. He was attended to the scaffold 
by an English Benedictine father named Tottenham; so writes 
his Spanish friend, Don Miguel Cabrera. During his exile 
Radclyffe frequently experienced poverty and hardship, espe- 
cially in Flanders and France, walking along a forest track for 
days half-naked and starved. In these sad wanderings he was 
accompanied by several brave and honorable men who were 
outlawed from England and Ireland for their religion. Those 
poor gentlemen had to depend for support upon the small sums 
remitted by their friends at home. As usual, the French felt 
little sympathy for the exiles, and I may add that at a later 
period the French nation acted in a very ungenercus spirit to the 
Irish Brigade. Louis XIV. and his successor, with all their 
grave errors, held in grateful remembrance the services ren- 
dered by Irishmen to their country. The public men of France 
detested the Irish exiles. It is recorded that a French Secre- 
tary of War made frequent complaints to Louis XV.- against 


the Irish Brigade. “Those Irish,” says the minister, “are im- 
mensely troublesome ; they will not wait for orders, but rush at 
the enemy like tigers. They are very troublesome.” “C'est 


exactement,” replied his majesty, “ce que nos ennemis Anglais 


ont si fréquemment verifié.” 
Donald Macpherson, a “ Borderman” of those times, states 
that it was bruited in a very positive manner that the hero of 
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this narrative was not a Radclyffe, but the natural son of one of 
the house’of Percy by a Spanish lady of youth, beauty, and for- 
tune. Lady Sydney throws further light upon this roman. 
tic story. She affirms that she saw the picture of the Spanish 
lady in question, who died in London, where she resided many 
years under the Irish name of MacMahon. Lady Sydney adds: 
“There was a mystery connected with the story of this good old 
lady which was known to very few. Strange to say, some time 
before her death our blessed queen became acquainted with her 
through some Irish lady, perhaps Elizabeth Fitzgerald, once so 
noted in Surrey’s sonnets. Be this as it may, our good-natured 
queen knew Madame MacMahon’s sad story, and actually visited 
her in private, and kindly added to her social comforts in va- 
rious ways unknown to the world without.” 

The Lady Sydney here alluded to was the widow of Sir 
Philip Sydney, who perished so gloriously at the battle of Zut- 
phen. She subsequently married the ill-fated Robert, Earl of Es- 
sex, and the young Earl of Clanricarde became her third husband. 
She was the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. Her own 
private history is in itself a romance; I will not, however, in this 
instance disturb the veil which conceals the memory of the*dead. 

The Countess of Clanricarde, to whom I have here alluded, 
was much beloved by the Catholics of Galway. 

Don John, to whom I have referred in these “ Stray Leaves,” 
was supposed to be the natural son of Charles V. by Barbara 
Blomberg, who has been represented as a woman of humble life. 
Other writers affirm that Barbara was a strolling player, and 
possessed of a fine voice which captivated the emperor, who 
expended large sums of money upon her; and that she lived in 
great extravagance and was a source of annoyance to the royal 
family. Don John played a remarkable part in his brief career. 
He was very handsome, chivalrous, and brave. For a time he 
stood in the front rank of Mary Stuart’s admirers. ‘“ Every con- 
temporary chronicle,” writes Motley, “ French, Spanish, Italian, 
Flemish, and Roman, has dwelt upon Don John’s personal 
beauty.and the singular fascination of his manners in the society 
of ladies.” * King Philip looked upon Don John with mistrust 
and hatred. The narratives handed down concerning the mo- 
ther of Don John involve a series of contradictions which have 
had their origin in the strong sectarian feeling that prevailed in 
the Netherlands on every matter where the characters of Charles 
V. or King: Philip were at issue. 

* Motley’s History of the Rise o the Dutch Republic, vol, iii. 
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A FASHIONABLE EVENT. 


I. 


Mrs. ALDERMAN REIDY was a handsome woman in spite of 
her forty-five years. What was more important still in her eyes, » 
she piqued herself on being “good style.” She dressed with 
taste. She compared herself favorably with Mrs. Alderman 
Darcy, who habitually wore sealskins and heavy gold necklaces, 
and with the lady-mayoress herself, who had been known to say 
_ “yez.”” She was sure there was more of the lady about her than 

about big, rattling, loud-voiced Mrs. O’Regan, the brewer's wile, 
who lived on Merrion Square, and who was a “real, blooded 
lady,’’ being one of the Mooneys of Meath. Besides, Dan—that 
was her husband, Alderman Reidy—was in the wholesale wine- 
trade: none of your vulgar retail people. He was even con- 
nected with some distilleries. This was eminently respectable. 
She thought of the Powerses, the Roes, the Guinnesses, which 
brought her ideas right up to the realms of the peerage. Cer- 
tainly the Reidys might “look high” for their daughter, who 
was a beauty and had a large fortune. 

“What’s that daughter of yours doing with herself all the 
morning?” asked her husband, looking up from his Freeman. 
“Why isn’t she down to breakfast ?” 

“« That daughter of mine!’—Dan, I wish you wouldn’t be so 
vulgar. Annette has aheadache this morning.” Miss Reidy had 
been christened Maria Anne, according to the wish of an old- 
fashioned godmother, but early in her life her mother had made 
the best of it by calling her Annette. 

“ Faith, it’s the hardy ould headache by this time. She has it 
every morning now. That English finishing-school you sent her 
to, Maggie, has upset that girl's head in all sorts of ways. I'll 
bet a fiver it’s a yallow-backed novel she has in her fist this min- 
ute, if we got a peep at her.” 

Alderman Dan took a sip of his tea, and, stretching out his 
legs comfortably on the hearth-rug, plunged into a speech on the 
education question by Mr. Gladstone. 

His wife, in a halfmechanical way, as if it were a habitual ex- 
clamation, said, “ Dan, you’re shocking!” and resumed the study 
of her newspaper, which was the Dazly Express, and which con- 
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tained an account of the dress worn by every lady at yesterday's 
levee at the Castle. 

Mrs Reidy looked well that morning in her quiet, well-fitting 
demi-toilette, and occasionally, as she read out ina half-audible mur- 
mur, “ Lady Mary McGee, by Lady Granard—pearl satin, ruby 
train, plumes to match,” she elevated her head and squared her 
graceful shoulders with quite the aif of a duchess. Indeed, there 
were few matrons of title presented at that levee she was reading 
of who could boast of a better “silent presence” than Mrs. 
Reidy. Nor when she opened her mouth was she in any great 
danger. Her accent was Dublin, enriched and softened by Gal- 
way, her husband’s county. It was only in moments of very un- 
guarded converse with intimate friends that she was betrayed by 
the treacherous “ yez,’ the dropped % of Dublin’s Cockagne. 
At length Mrs. Reidy called her husband's attention. 

“Dan,” said she, “just listen to this : ‘ Fashionable marriage— 
Colton and O’Regan. On Monday, at the Madeleine, Paris, the 
_ marriage of Miss Bertha O’Regan, daughter of Hugh O’Regan, 
Esq., J.P., D.L., of Merrion Square, Dublin, and Lord Arthur 
Colton, A.D.C., was solemnized with great é/at. The Right 
Rev. Monsignor O’Regan officiated, assisted by, etc.’ Then 
there's a great description of the bridesmaids’ dresses, and—then 
it says: ‘The ceremony was again performed at the Anglican 
church in the Rue du Bac according to the Protestant rite.’ 
O Dan! aren’t these O’Regans the lucky people ?”’ 

“To marry their daughter to a Protestant?” 

“Yes, but to a lord, Dan; and they got a dispensation. O 
Dan! fancy our Annette married to a lord—Lady Colton!” 

“[’d see her—a nun first,” said Dan, rising and trimming 
his iron-gray whiskers, and examining his ruddy and good-look- 
ing face in the pier-glass. 

“Ah! Dan,” sighed Mrs. Reidy,“ you have no ambition. If 
you only exerted yourself we might make a good match for 
Annette.” 

“ The girl herself,” said Dan, “I thought, had a fancy for that 
young Hartigan; and, ’pon my song, the divil a better match I 
wish her.” 

“ Dan, let me never hear you say that again. I am astonished 
at you. Young Hartigan, indeed! A briefless barrister !”’ 

“Faith, his brief-bag won’t be long empty, I’ll be bail. I 
heard him pleading yesterday, and the whole Four Courts were 
talking of him. She’ll be a long sight better off if she begins life 
as the companion of an honest young fellow with brains and 
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pluck than any of your Judy O’Regans with their lordy-dords. I 
know a girl that began that way, and she don’t seem sorry for it 
—eh, Maggie ?—although you might have married an alderman 
ready-made.” 

His wife glanced affectionately at him. 

“ And, for that matter,’’ went on Dan, “ Redmond Hartigan is 
as good as the best of them. He's a scholar of Trinity and 
comes of decent people.”’ 

“Oh! I'll allow he’s genteel, and he’s real fond of Annette ; but 
Dan, we might look a great deal higher, and we will too. Ah! 
Dan, if you were only more civil*to them at the Castle there’s no 
knowing what they’d do for you.” 

“They might make a knight of me,” interrupted Dan, with a 
hearty laugh, “ like Sir Thady Mulcahey, and you’d be me lady. 
Begad, Maggie,” he added, drawing her towards him and kissing 
her brow, “ sorra lady in the land would become the title better. 
’Twill be well for your daughter if she’s half as fine a woman, no 
matter who she marries.” 

“O Dan! if you’d only make me Lady Reidy!” 

Mrs. Reidy’s heart was in that aspiration as she laid her 
hands on her husband’s shoulders and looked into his eyes. 
This was the pinnacle of her dreams. How often had she pic- 
tured Dan, his stout calves encased in the silken hose of a court 
suit, kneeling before the viceregal throne while the lord-lieu- 
tenant, striking him on the shoulder with a sword, said, “ Arise, 
Sir Daniel Reidy!” To have the servants address her, “ Yes, 
me lady,” “No, me lady!” But Dan, who had a strong sense 
of humor, together with some mild nationalist opinions, always 
laughed heartily, as he did on the present occasion. 

“Here she comes,” he exclaimed suddenly, “and barely in 
time to give her father a kiss before he leaves for the day.” 

A pretty girl in a blue morning-gown had entered the room. 
She ran to her father and embraced him affectionately. 

“ Dear old dad!” she cried. “I’m late—oh! take care, you'll 
crush my stephanotis.” 

She rearranged the pale-pink blossom in her hair. Then she 
kissed her mother and surveyed herself in the glass. : 

“ Well, Annie, be a good girl and don’t let your mother turn 
your head. I’m off to town; there’s Christy with the carriage.” 

In a few moments he had said good-by and was rolling in his 
tidy brougham over the gravel of the avenue. 
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II. 


Annette Reidy had been educated at Rathfarnham convent 
until she was seventeen. Then her mother decided that she 
should have a year at what is called a “ finishing-school” in Eng- 
land. This was to give her “tone.” These finishing-schools 
are wonderful institutions. They undertake to counteract in 
one year what a convent-school has been doing in ten. Alas! 
could the mother-superior of Rathfarnham have seen what a 
change had been wrought in the modest young virgin she had 
sent from her roof with blessings two years ago, she would have 
been shocked. Annette had learned how to keep her complexion 
pale. She knew the right shade to pencil her eyebrows. She 
had become an enthusiastic waltzer. She had learned that a 
little sal-volatile in black coffee, taken immediately before going 
to a party, makes the eyes lustrous. At supper she made a point 
of criticising the sherry. She had the “Rotten Row stare”: 
while she addressed one person her eyes boldly followed the 
movements of somebody else. Her conversation was as 
“horsey” as she could make it; she even studied the “ sporting 
intelligence” in the daily papers and tried to learn something of 
the horses’ names and the betting, but in this she got rather 
mixed. All this was “tone ’’—the manner of the best society as 
conscientiously extracted by her teachers from the most recent 
novels, especially those of “ Ouida.” At bottom the girl hada 
good heart. But then she was only eighteen and had spent a 
year at an English finishing-school. 

Annette herself was a close student of “ Ouida.” The titled 
military man, d/as¢ of the pleasures of “life,” yet able to toss a 
“cad” over a house with one scented hand, was her ideal hero. 

This morning, before coming down to her late breakfast (she 
had had a cup of chocolate in bed, like the Princess Napraxine), 
she had read carefully the Dazly Express. The Express, being 
the “ Castle” organ, is supposed to have the most accurate in- 
formation on the affairs of the viceregal court. She had de- 
voured every line of the account of the fashionable marriage of 
Bertha O’Regan to Lord Arthur Colton, A.D.C. (These let- 
ters, dear reader, mean aide-de-camp—in the present instance 
aide-de-camp to the lord-lieutenant.) Bertha had been a 
school-fellow of hers for a while, but had gone to a different 
finishing-school. “ Blissful Bertha!” thought Annette ; and only 
she had a good little heart in spite of her folly, I would say she 
was consumed with envy. “Blissful Bertha! Shall I ever make 
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a marriage like that?” It was with this thought buzzing in her 
head she entered the breakfast-room. 

“Mother,” she said, when Alderman Dan had driven away 
for town (I forgot to say they were living in a handsome villa 
on the Blackrock road whose grounds overlooked the sea), “I 
have made up my mind to one thing: father must take us to 
the levee. We must be presented.” 

Her mother looked at her admiringly and then heaved a lit- 
tle sigh. 

“Ah!” said she, “ your father is a queer man, Annette. He 
has no ambition at all. I believe.he’d rather be spouting at the 
corporation than mixing with the best society.” 

“ Well, he'll have to get some ambition, mamma. He is an 
alderman, and as such he and his family have a right to be pre- 
sented at the Castle. The lady-mayoress will be our sponsor. 
And, what’s more, he’ll have to bring us at once, for I want to go 
to St. Patrick’s ball. All the girls are going, and O mamma! 
think of the aides-de-camp !” 

“Yes, my daughter, you shall go,” said Mrs. Alderman 
Reidy emphatically, as if rising to a proper sense of the situa- 
tion.. “My daughter’s prospects are not to be blighted because 
her father is unambitious. Musha, Annette, did you see the ac. 
count of Bertha O’Regan’s wedding ?” 

“ Didn't I, though?” exclaimed the daughter, casting up her 
eyes; and then, dear reader, they entered into a discussion of 
the bridesmaids’ dresses—a theme into which I could not dare to 
follow them. Soon, however, Annette said: 

“Marrying a lord, mamma! Fancy, marrying a lord!” 

“ Would you like to marry one, Annette?” asked her mother, 
with a furtive look. 

“A lord and an officer too!”’ went on Annette, still in a 
reverie. “Is it would I like to marry one, mamma? O mam- 
ma! could I dare to dream of sucha glory? A lord and an of- 
ficer! Ay, even a lord’s son or a lord’s cousin! Why, mamma, 
we would then be in the aristocracy, especially if he was an 
officer.” Take care, dear reader, and don’t misunderstand her: 
she does not mean a policeman. There is only one officer in the 
world to the eyes of a girl who has been to an English finish- 
ing-school—the commissioned officer in her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s army. 

“Why, then,” said her mother, tossing her head and drawing 
herself up, “I don’t see why we haven't as good a right to en- 
ter the aristocracy as the O’Regans, even if Judy O'Regan is a 
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Mooney of Meath. You’re an only daughter and a beauty, and 
there isn’t a girl in Dublin has a bigger fortune. And now, 
Annette,” added Mrs. Reidy, and the furtive look returned, “ I 
am glad to see that little affair with Redmond Hartigan is all for- 
gotten. A briefless barrister!” 

Annette sighed. 

“Ah! yes,” she said; “ Redmond is a nice fellow, a noble fel- 
low, and I am very fond of him. But he has no position, no 
handle to his name—no nothing. What’s the law? True, he is 
professional ; but professional peop!e nowadays are looked on as 
little better than being in trade. That’s what I heard an officer 
saying to Miss Dooley at the Mansion House ball. Oh! no; 
Redmond must be given up.” 7 

“ Bravely spoken, Annette—bravely spoken!” Mrs. Reidy 
drew her daughter towards her and kissed her. “ You shall go 
to the levee and to St. Patrick’s ball. You sha// make a fashion- 
able match. Your father thinks we are silly. He shall see.” 


III. 


It was a day of excitement at the United Service Club in 
Stephen’s Green. The old colonel who was fond of taking the 
air and ogling the passers-by from a camp-stool on the steps was 
obliged to swear in Hindostanee a dozen times at the fussy sub- 
alterns who, running in and out, trod on his patent-leather shoes. 
The steward was tired supplying the bar with materials for 
brandy-and-sodas. 


It was simply the day of one of the great English races—the. 


Oaks. The members of the club, being military men, were bet- 
ting freely. Almost all had made books. There were sweep- 
stakes for old fogies who did not bet, but who liked to have a 
hand in the fun. 

The excitement only really began towards the afternoon, 
towards the hour when the race was about to be run. Tele, 
graph-boys were running in every moment with “flimsies ” an- 
nouncing the state of the betting at Tattersall’s and on the 
course. 

The young men afforded an amusing study to some of the 
cooler heads who lounged in easy-chairs in the bay-window or 
in the smoking-room. These young fellows—bronzed, athletic 
young soldiers of the line regiments for the most part, with not 
over-much money—took the same healthy delight in a bit of ex- 
citement that any other youths used to hard work in the open 
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air do. They enjoyed it like jolly plough-boys. The subtle 
charm they felt was in the thought that this was “life.” They 
had two models among their seniors to imitate. One was the 
languid, cool man of the world who made bets with a quiet nod 
and never got excited. The other was the “plunger,” who 
dressed rather “ loudiy ” and took every one into his confidence 
as to his heavy gambling transactions. The former model was 
the most admired, but the blood of youth could not be restrained 
sufficiently to imitate it. 

Between the hours of three and four telegrams poured in like 
a fusilade. The members were asking each other, “ Do you 
know anything?” “What have you got?” One would re- 
ceive a wire from: his “tout” containing the very latest “ straight 
tip.” He would toss it to the others and rush wildly out to seek 
some seedy bookmaker, dodging the police in Grafton Street or 
at the corner of Exchange Court, in the hope that even at that 
late hour he might be induced to lay odds. They were satisfied ; 
this was “life.” For the existence led by the “ Household fel- 
lows’’—the curled darlings of the Household troops—is as much 
a sealed book to the subaltern of the “line” as it is to the ordi- 
nary civilian. 

At length all was over. The race was run. Bets were settled. 
Half an hour of white heat when the news came, half an hour of 
red heat, and the club gradually cooled off and pursued its or- 
dinary tenor. 

But to-day one murmur kept alive when all else was quiet. 

A dapper little fellow, with red hair and a round, good-na- 
tured face, entered the smoking-room. 

“Say, fellows,” he said, “ Reggie Whiffletree says he’s broke. 
He’s taking on bad—drinking. Come along and see him.” 

About half a dozen sympathizers followed him. 

Captain the Honorable Reginald Whiffletree was seated at a 
table drinking brandy-pawnee as fast as a waiter could bring it 
to him. His two legs were stretched out straight, making an 
inverted letter ‘V. One hand was on the table grasping a glass. 
His chin was on his breast. He was making little, weak kicks at 
an attendant who was trying to gather up a pack of cards that 
was scattered at his feet. 

“ What’s the matter with old Whiffle?” says one of the sym- 
pathizers, lighting a cigar. “What's he been doing with the 
cards? Eh, old chap? What are you pelting the cards about 
for?” 

“’V’ had to shell out my last fifty-pun’ note to that kid over 
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there at ‘ Nap,’” says Whiffle, wobbling his head in the direc- 
tion of a pale young man with an eye-glass who was picking his 
teeth and sipping a glass of sherry and bitters. 

“Cheer up, old boy!” says another sympathizer, giving him a 
dig in the ribs. ‘ You an’t broke?” 

“ Dead-broke!” says Whiffle, with an oath and a groan. 
“Tim, —— more pawnee, you: — —!” The 
dashes, dear reader, represent expletives and epithets. 

“What! Can’t you settle up?” 

“ Ruined, ruined, ruined at Tattersall’s! Man alive, don’t you 
hear? Ruined at Tattersall’s! Do you hear now?” ' 

He would have been very deaf had he not heard that roar. 

“You see,” explained the little red-haired man, who stood 
over Whiffletree as a surgeon might over a case in presence 
of a class of pupils—“ you see, he stood to win ten thousand 
on the Golightly mare, and had Scranton backed for a place. 
Besides, he laid odds against two of the placed horses. His 
book is in a deuce of a mess. There was an old bet to be paid 
up at Tattersall’s that he had fixed for doubles or quits on to- 
day’s race. Besides that, the Boulogne fellows wrote to him 
yesterday threatening to post him if he didn’t pay I’m 
afraid it’s a bad case, boys.” 

“Pawnee! pawnee! It’s a —— of a bad case,” roared the 
patient. “I’m done.” 

“If he can’t raise thirty thousand within the next two or 
three days it’s all up with him.” 

“ What’ll happen?” 

“He'll be expelled from Tattersall’s and the Jockey Club, and 
be posted in Paris,and have to scoot to America.” 

The others looked on, sympathetic and glum. 

It was remarkable that it was the junior members of the club 
who took this friendly interest in Whiffletree. The others did 
not seem to mind him. Whiffletree was the senior by many 
years of the eldest of his sympathizers. This might have been 
accounted for by the fact that he was only home from India on 
leave of absence. 

The Hon. Reginald Whiffletree was sixth son of the late Lord 
Coachandfour and sixth brother of the present lord. At first 
he had been in a crack Hussar regiment. Having run through 
his money, he found it expedient to exchange into a line regi- 
ment embarking for India. But the line regiment was ordered 
home after a year, and Whiffletree did not want to go home. 
So he exchanged into the native service, getting command of a 
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troop of Sepoy cavalry. Thus his old comrades in arms lost 
sight of him for several years. Now he was home on a fur- 
lough. 

At last a thin voice broke the gloom. It belonged to the pale 
young man‘with the eye-glass. He had been A.D.C. to the 
lord-lieutenant for the past twelve months, and was consequently 
reputed to “ know the town.” 

“T say,” he said, “why don’t Whiffle marry an alderman’s 
daughter?” 

The others looked at him in pitying amazement. 

“It’s a desperate case,” he went on, “and requires a desperate 
remedy.” 

“ Don’t see your remedy,” said somebody. 

“ Aldermen rolling in tin,” said the A.D.C., “ dying to catch 
us fellows for their daughters.” 

“Don’t see your remedy yet. Whiffle must be paid up with- 
in a week or fly. Fellow can’t marry an alderman by elec- 
tricity.” 

“You're a fool!” said the A.D.C. “If we see him in train to 
marry an aldermaness we can induce the bookmakers to wait. 
They will hold off awhile and give him a chance, if we only say 
the word.” 

It was with an envious admiration Whiffletree’s sympathizers 
now gazed on this budding Wellington. 

“ Know e’er an aldermaness ?”’ asked one at length. 

“Yes,” said the strategist. ‘ Have the very thing in my eye. 
Daughter of the richest alderman in town—name, I believe, 
Reidy. Met her mother and herself at the lord-mayor’s orgie the 
other night. Both of them dying to secure either a title or a 
military man, so as to get into our world. Deuced impertinence, 
but suits Whiffletree’s bill now. Mother even went so far as to 
ask me did I know any eligible young man in my regiment look- 
ing for money and a handsome girl. Begad, I'll go see her this 
very evening and bring Whiffle!”’ i 

“Hurray! hurray! Heaw! heaw!” cried the others in 
chorus. ‘“ Whiffle, do you hear?” 

Whiffle had fallen asleep. 

They shook him up. 

“ Say, old boy, it’s all right. Dalby’s fixed it up. You are to 
marry an alderman’s daughter. It’s a come-down for you, you 
know. But there’s nothing else for it. It’s better than being 
posted at Tattersall’s.” 
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IV. 


Mrs. Alderman Reidy and her daughter had one of their 
wishes gratified. They were “presented” at the mock court 
which the viceroy of Ireland holds at Dublin Castle. Dan ap- 
peared in all the glory of a brown velvet and silver court suit, 
with ruffles and sword to match. The sword tickled his fancy 
immensely. It reminded him of a skewer. Over all he cast his 
aldermanic robes of scarlet and sable, and carried a cocked hat 
under his arm. His wife and daughter were enraptured. 

They wore ostrich-plumes in their hair. At court plumes 
are de rigueur. Their dresses I don’t pretend to describe; they 
were cut low. For two mortal hours they stood in a corridor, 
jammed, and another hour they spent on their poor feet in the 
Throne Room. At first the glitter of uniforms, the dazzle of 
jewels and rich dresses, the important air of gentlemen-ushers, 
the court ceremonial overawed them; but a severe weariness in 
the calves of the legs recalled them to a sense of human things. 

At length their turn came. A coarse-featured English earl, 
with fiery-red hair and beard and the air of a distrazt cattle-sshow 
judge, stood on a dais with his wife. Both seemed extremely 
bored and at little pains to disguise the fact. ‘ How d’ye do, 
Alderman Reidy? Charmed to see you—men of your stamp,” 
says his excellency. ‘“ Delighted to see you, Mrs. Reidy,” says 
the countess. ‘“ How charming your daughter is! Your plumes 
become you, Miss Reidy. Throng here to-day, isn’t there?”’ 
A set speech, names only changed. Mrs. Alderman Reidy and 
Miss Reidy kiss her hand, curtsy low, and pass on. ‘Tis over! 
Now to find the carriage and get home as fast as possible. The 
Reidys have been presented at the Castle! 

Next day a description of their dresses appeared among 
columns of similar paragraphs in not only the faithful Dazly Ex- 
press, but also in the Freeman’s Journal and the Jrish Times, 
dozens and dozens of copies of which they purchased and sent 
to every friend they could think of in any quarter of the globe. 

The invitation to the St. Patrick’s ball duly followed. What 
more was needed to fill Annette’s and her mamma’s cup of 
glory? A suitor for Annette’s hand who would be either a lord 
or an officer. Lo! he came—came in the person of Captain 
the Honorable Reginald Whiffletree—a lord’s son, a lord’s bro- 
ther, an honorable, and an officer! 





The St. Patrick’s ball is one of the “duty ” balls given by the 
Irish viceroy to conciliate the tradesmen who put the royal arms 
VOL. XL.—49 
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over their doors and to gracefully compliment the national sen- 
timent. It is held on the evening of St. Patrick’s day. Loyalist 
squires who curse the pope nevertheless honor the occasion, 
and bring their wives and daughters up to town to “ rally round 
the throne.”- The professional classes, headed by the surgeons. 
in-ordinary and the learned sergeants, make a strong showing 
there; for, since the Union, law and medicine occupy in Dublin 
the place of the old aristocracy and live in its mansions. Need- 
less to say the officers of the garrison and the irresistible A.D.C.’s 
muster in full uniform. On this occasion only, certain wholesale 
grocers’ wives are permitted the fearful joy of rubbing trains 
with certain peeresses. The latter call the affair an awful mixum 
gatherum, and attend it as they would a charity bazaar, “to help 
the poor viceroy through with it.” The supper may or may not 
be good, according to the temperament of the lord-lieutenant ; but 
Liddel’s band always plays the latest waltzes in a masterly style. 

Annette and her mamma enjoyed themselves hugely. The 
Honorable Reginald Whiffletree’s sympathetic club-chums, mean- 
ing business, bestowed “the military’ on them to their hearts’ 
content. Alas! mother and daughter waltzed and waltzed. An- 
nette had five different rents to show in her train, made by spurs. 
Just fancy! Wasn't it delightful? Early in the evening Dan 
found out that the port was good, and disappeared somewhere. 

Redmond Hartigan was there, noble-browed and distingué in 
spite of his plain coat. Ah! but Offenbach will tell you how 
heavily handicapped even the cordon bleu of a prince is when a 
military uniform is in competition. Annette gave two dances to 
‘Redmond—quadrilles. Redmond disapproved of round dances ; 
besides, the sons of Mars did not want quadrilles. 

Redmond sat them out. He redeclared his love for Annette 
and besought her to marry him. Last week he had won a great 
popular case, and that day he had received from a deputation of 
priests and laymen an invitation to contest a seat in Parliament. 
He had just been awarded a moderatorship in Trinity. A bright 
career was opening before him. 

Annette wavered. She really cared for Redmond; and don’t 
forget I said she had a good little heart, if a foolish little head. 
Redmond caught her hand and entreated with passionate eager- 
ness. 

But just then came along her mother leaning on the arm of 
a resplendent hussar, all gold lace, silk tights, patent leather, and 
“ peerage bouquet,” who told Miss Reidy the next dance was his. 
Ah! your musty lawyers. 
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In sitting out his second quadrille Redmond received a blank 
dismissal. Then he grew what Annette called “strange.” He 
warned her against Whiffletree. Surely she would not dream 
of marrying a man who was not a Catholic? Annette set this 
down to jealousy, and was immensely flattered until he said the 
captain was a blackleg ; then she was pleased to be indignant. 

“ At least,” asked Redmond, “ if you are determined to marry 
him, for God’s sake delay the day as long as possible. I fancy 
I can find out something that may convince you that he is a 
scoundrel.” 

“Sir,” said Annette, rising, “this is intolerable. Take me to 
my mother.” 


es 


“Why, Annette Reidy!” 

“Why, Bridget Quin, who’d ever dream of meeting you ata 
Castle ball?” 

It was a very beautiful girl, very beautifully dressed—an old 
school-fellow of Annette’s, whom she had not seen since she had 
left Rathfarnham. 


“Gracious! Bridget, you look perfectly lovely. How you’ve | 


improved !” 

“ And you!” 

They escaped from their partners and got into a corner, and 
began to chat, as girls who have been school-fellows, and who 
have not met for two years, chat. 

Captain Whiffletree, who was‘whirling past in a polka, shook 
his programme at Annette—a signal to be ready for the next 
dance, which she had promised to him. 

“QO Annette! I wanted to talk to you about that man. I 
have heard the gossip about you. Do you know he is a Pro- 
testant ?”’ 

- “Yes. What about it?” 

“ He is paying his addresses to you ?” 

“Oh! yes. Well?” 

“ Annette, you surely do not think of marrying him?” 

“ And why not, Miss Biddy, if I like him?” 

Bridget Quin’s thoughtful face grew sad. 

“ Annette, you shock me,” she said. “Do you not know what 
the church thinks of such marriages?” 

“Qh! well,” said Annette, with a toss of her head, “ there are 
exceptions. ‘Tisn’t every day girls like us get a chance of 
marrying into the peerage.” 
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Bridget.smiled in a peculiar way. 

“ Besides,” added Annette, “it’s all right when you get a dis- 
pensation.” 

“ Nothing can dispense unhappiness, dear; and it is not with- 
out good reason the church frowns on all mixed marriages.” 

“Bah! I always knew you were a prude. Suppose you 
wanted to marry a Protestant yourself?” 

“T would not want to do so. If I loved any one very dearly, 
and if he were not a Catholic and would not become one, I 
would die an old maid sooner than marry him.” 

“Nonsense, girl dear! If you got the chance of marrying an 
honorable, a peer’s son indeed, you’d be the very first to do it, 
even if he was a Turk.” 

“ Annette, you are really shocking. That English school 
you’ve been at has changed you more than I could believe. But 
don’t you know, dear, who Captain Whiffletree is? Papa says 
he is a bad man.” 

“ Papa,. indeed!” exclaimed Annette, in high dudgeon. 
“ Who's your papa, I’d like to know? What can you or your 
papa know about people like the Honorable Captain Whiffletree, 
Bridget Quin? Indeed, it’s in a hurry you ought to be tochange 
that common name. Quin !—Biddy !” 

Bridget was not angry. She smiled, a little sadly. 

“ Biddy is not my name,” she said. “I was christened Brid- 
get—my mother’s name. . It is a good name, a revered name 
where I live, the name of one of the noblest women that ever 
glorified her sex—St. Bridget of Kildare!” 

“Lady Bridget, your aunt is beckoning to you. She asked 
me to bring you to her at once.” 

It was Captain Whiffletree who stood over them, offering his 
arm to Bridget Quin. 

“Excuse me for robbing you of so faira partner, Miss Reidy,” 
he went on, “ but I wi!l return when I cross the room, and,” he 
added, with a fascinating smirk and dropping his voice, “try to 
make amends by offering you myself.” 

“Lady Bridget!” Before Annette had aroused from her 
astonishment at the title she fancied she heard, the captain, hav- 
ing escorted her school-fellow to her aunt, was whirling herself 
around the waxed floor to the cadences of Waldteufel’s “ Geliebt 
und Verloren.” 

Half an hour later Annette was by Bridget Quin’s side again. | 

“QO Lady Bridget! why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T thought you knew. Don’t Lady Bridget me, Annette. I 
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am still Bridget and shall always be Bridget to you, dear, though 
you don’t like the name!” 

“Oh! how horrid you must have thought me!” 

“ Never mind, dear,” said the other, with a sweet smile. 
“You only amused me. I knew then you had not heard of the 
change in our condition.” 

“ But I had no idea your father was made a lord or had any 
chance of being made one. I thought you were very poor.” 

“So we were, dear, very poor; and two years ago my father— 
good man!—had as little idea there was a peerage awaiting him 
as you had yourself. You see, the title was in abeyance for two 
generations, and as an uncle and two nephews stood between 
him and it, even if it were restored, he never bothered his dear 
old head about it. But my granduncle, it appears, kept the 
thing stirring, and the title was suddenly restored to him short- 
ly after I left school. One of the nephews had died of consump- 
tion a year before; the other was shot in a gambling quarrel in a 
California mining camp. The poor old man with his peerage 
was heart-broken and bed-ridden with gout. He sent for my 
father, who had thus become titular heir, and willed him all his 
immense estates to enable him to keep up the dignity. So there, 
Annie dear, is our little romance. That is how my father has 
become Earl of Owney and Arra in the peerage of Ireland, Vis- 
count Templemore of the United Kingdom, and how your 
old school-fellow, his eldest daughter, is Lady Bridget Agnes 
O’Brien Delacy Quin and the possessor of a handsome dowry.” 

It would be quite futile, dear reader, to attempt to depict the 
awesome admiration with which our poor little Annette now 
regarded her former schoolmate. 

“ And now,” she said at length, “ I suppose there are all sorts 
of lords and dukes and earls, not to speak of honorables, asking 
you to marry them. A beauty and a lady of title! O Lady 
Bridget!” 

Lady Bridget laughed. 

“Not quite so bad as that,” she said ; “there are plenty of 
titled suitors, to be sure, but papa puts a damper on the most of 
them after he gets the answer to one question: ‘Are you a 
Catholic’ ?”’ 

“Is there no eligible Catholic, then?” asked Annette with 
interest. 

“Oh! yes, several. One in particular my father is very anx- 
ious I should accept. A very nice fellow, too—the Marquis of 
Wexford. He is most devoted.” 
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“ And do you like him ?” 

“ Very much indeed. I am very sorry for him.” 

“Why? Aren’t you going to accept him?” 

“Qh! no. I had made my choice long before I met him. By 
the way, you must promise to be present at my little ceremony.” 

“Why, yes!” said Annette, delighted. “That will be per- 
fectly lovely. Whoishe? Whenis it to be? Teil me every- 
thing.” 

“My reception is to take place on the 2oth.” 

“ Your reception!” 

“Yes. This is my last party, dear. I am to be received, at 
Rathfarnham convent on the 20th of this month.” And Brid- 
get, taking both Annette’s hands in hers, looked tenderly into 
her eyes. “Congratulate me, dear.” 

But the look of blank amazement on Annette’s face was too 
much for even the solemnity of this announcement. Bridget 
laughed and said: “ Well, you are a droll child, Annette!” 

Nevertheless Annette’s serious and wondering look did not 
depart, even after a galop with Captain Whiffletree. She car- 
ried it home in the carriage with her, notwithstanding her mo- 
ther’s account of the raptures of the night, and notwithstanding 
the fact that Alderman Dan snored in blissful sleep in the seat in 
front of her. The meeting with Bridget Quin, Bridget’s words, 
her resolution, affected her suddenly and profoundly. She con- 
trasted herself with Bridget and felt shocked. Like a revelation 
her conduct flashed upon her in its true light. How frivolous, 
how wicked it seemed to her! On what a precipice was she 
rushing ! 


VI. 


It was a severe fit while it lasted. Annette locked herself in 
her room for two days and meditated on all she had heard from 
Bridget Quin. She resolved to attend her reception, which was 
to take place on the following day, the 20th. Bridget’s words 
about mixed marriages—and of course she had said more than I 
have found necessary to report—haunted her. She cast out of 
her mind Captain Whiffletree and his uniform and his courtesy- 
title. She grew so austere that she would not even allow Red- 
mond Hartigan back instead, but had half resolved to inform 
reverend mother to-morrow that she intended to follow Bridget 
Quin’s example and to “ enter.” 

It is remarkable with girls of Annette’s disposition that when 
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they are brought to disapprove of any course of action they have 
been pursuing they straightway make a rush to the opposite ex- 
treme. Horace notices the same thing about a certain class of 
men whom he calls “ s¢u/¢z.” It is due to a want of balance. Of 
course Annette’s “ entering” would mean a nine days’ visit to the 
kindly-shrewd reverend mother, who would restore her to her 
friends in every way a better and a wiser girl. 

Nor can I say how much of their effect Bridget Quin’s coun- 
sel and example owed to the fact that Annette’s old school-fellow 
proved to be a peer’s daughter, a titled heiress, and a beauty. 
In these cases when the effect is produced it is ungenerous to 
be too critical of the cause. 

Annette was doing nicely. She had deliberately read a chap- 
ter and a half of Zhe Religious Life, and had made up her mind to 
have a long consultation with her confessor that evening. 

This gave her such a sense of satisfaction that she thought she 
might while away a few minutes with a novel. 

As fate would have it, it was a novel by “ Ouida.” 

Annette read about military heroes who had “seen life.” 
This naturally led her to think of Whiffletree. Had Ze not seen 
life? Had Ae not hunted with the Quorn, stalked royals in the 
Highlands, flirted with maids of honor, supped in the Bréda 
Quartier, entertained princes and ambassadors at the Star and 
Garter, enjoyed pleasant hours in cabinets particuliers at Véfours 
and the Maison Dorée? Had he not owned race-horses and 
gone through a campaign in Afghanistan? Did not the blood of 
his Crusader ancestors assert itself in spite of the carbuncle that 
broke the arched line of his aristocratic nose? Was not his name 
Reginald, and his brother, Bertie Cecil, a member of the House 
of Peers? Ociel! ay de mi! was he not a veritable personage 
stepped out of “ Ouida’s ” enchanted page? And was not he— 
he, the Honorable Reginald Vivian Cecil Granville-Tenterden 
De Courcy Whiffletree—actually at the feet of her—of her, An- 
nette Reidy—lying there on the plush-covered sofa and gazing 
through the window on.the roof of her mother’s new conserva- 
tory? 

There was a knock at Annette’s door. It was the English 
footman whom Mrs. Reidy had persuaded the pliable Dan to 
engage. 

“Your mother, Miss Hannette, requests you to go to the 
droring-room at once, which Captain Whiffletree and Lord 
Haladyn is awaiting there.” 

Annette stood irresolute. Would she double-lock her door 
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and send word that she was at home to nobody to-day? To- 
morrow would be Bridget’s reception; to-night she could see 
her confessor. O guardian angel! push her back into the 
peace of her chamber and the grace of her good resolutions. 
Let not the frail bark adventure to-night the troublous waters of 
temptation! To-morrow—give her till to-morrow, till the arms 
of reverend mother enfold her, until within that serene harbor 
she is braced for her voyage by sage counsel and guarded by 
true friends’ help! 

Who can fathom the designs of Providence, who plans for the 
sparrow on the house-top ? 

What prompted Mrs. Alderman Reidy to follow the stately 
John Thomas to her daughter’s room; to seize a hair-brush and 
give a few artistic touches to Annette’s front hair; to say, “ An- 
nette, you're looking positively lovely to-day, whatever you’ve 
been doing to yourself. Come down at once, child; Captain 
Whiffletree and his cousin, Lord Aladyn, are below—his cousin, 
mind, an awful swell. I think he’s going to—well, to say some- 
thing to you to-day. Come along, quick!”—what prompted 
Mrs. Reidy to do this? Whata silly question! She did it any- 
way, and, taking her daughter by the arm, tripped away with 
her to the drawing-room. 

Alas! that I should have to tell it. Annette did not go to 
Bridget Quin’s reception next day at Rathfarnham. She and 
her mother went to Baldoyle Races with Captain Whiffletree in 
Lord Aladyn’s drag. 

When two headstrong women set their hearts on a thing, 
what can one man, their husband and father, do? If he be a 
strong man and disapprove of the thing, he may fight, and may 
or may not win. But if, like Dan Reidy, he be weak and easy- 
going, and admire his wife, whose boast it is that she can twist 
hin round her finger, there is only one issue to the unequal 
contest. 

Dan strongly disapproved of his daughter’s marrying a non- 
Catholic, although at the bottom of his heart he was himself 
flattered at the idea of becoming father-in-law to a “sprig of 
nobility.” He made an honest protest ; and his struggle, if weak, 
was sincere. 

But when he was informed that Captain Whiffletree had pro- 
posed for Annette, and that Annette had accepted him subject 
to her father’s consent, and when Mrs. Reidy plied all her wifely 
arts of persuasion and coercion, skilfully using the example of 
the O’Regans, Dan feebly struck his colors. 
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He renewed the contest once after an interview with the 
priest of his parish. But it was too late; he had given his con- 
sent, the engagement had been announced, and Mrs. Reidy 
only smiled at him. Dan, shamefaced, hid himself thenceforth 
from the venerable priest, whom he both feared and revered. 

Whiffletree’s creditors, when the engagement was put be- 
yond all doubt, complaisantly accepted his promissory notes, 
which result of their brilliant diplomacy his sympathizers and 
himself triumphantly celebrated in a noisy supper at the club. 

There was one thing that Dan held out for. The day after 
St. Patrick’s ball Redmond Hartigan had asked ‘him as a special 
favor, in case of Annette’s engagement to Whiffletree, to fix the 
date of the marriage for as late a day as possible. “ I’ll give you 
my word and honor on that.at least, Reddy, my boy,” Dan had: 
answered, squeezing his fingers with emotion. “Dang me if I 
know what’s come over the girl that she won’t have you!” 
Redmond had then left Dublin for a prolonged trip in the East 
and had not yet returned. | 

Now that Whiffletree and Annette were engaged, Dan 
stoutly battled for this stipulation. 

“By my word, Maggie,” he said, “it goes to my heart to 
think of that fine young fellow and the way he felt and the way 
we're treating him. I'll bet he’s fonder of the girl this minute 
than her Englishman has it in his gizzard to be, for all his blue 
blood. No! by the big gun of Athlone, Maggie, I’il not give in 
to ye inthis. I pledged my honor to the boy that he’d havea 
long day, and he’ll have it, as sure as my name is Dan Reidy— 
four months, not an hour less. ’Tis the laste ye may do for him 
after throwing him over like a bad shilling.” 

Dan’s idea was that Redmond had asked him to delay the 
date of the marriage on the same principle that criminals sen- 
tenced to death by Lord Norbury used to beseech for “a long 
day, me lord!” 

Mrs. Reidy herself was touched and wiped away something 
like a tear with the corner of her handkerchief as she admitted, 
“Dan dear, he really was very fond of her.” But the thought 
only made her more anxious to have the marriage over at once. 
Now that it was inevitable, now that her ambition was on the eve 
of being satisfied, she began to experience a mingled feeling of 
shame and temerity at the deed. She felt like Macbeth exactly : 


“Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ‘twere well 
It were done quickly.” 
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Whiffletree, too, pressed with singular eagerness for an imme- 
diate crowning of his happiness. Annette, in the background, 
with a feeling something like her mother’s, modestly counte- 
nanced these demands. 

But Dan held his ground sturdily in keeping his promise to 
bestow this last sad favor on his friend. 

So it was arranged that Annette’s marriage with Captain 
Whiffletree was not to take place till four months after their 


engagement. 


VII. 


After all, four months was not so long a term and gave An- 
nette barely time to prepare her magnificent trousseau. 

The marriage had to take place in Liverpool. The ecclesi- 
astical authorities of Dublin, with stern wisdom, have absolutely 
forbidden mixed marriages to be solemnized in any church 
within their diocese. 

There was to be but a single ceremony. Captain Whiffle- 
tree did not press to have the marriage performed again in a 
Protestant church. This removed some of the difficulty Dan 
met with in procuring the dispensation. 

Whiffletree wished the event to go off as quietly as possible. 
Dan was anxious for a “ blow-out.” But Annette, sure of the 
main thing, agreed with her prospective husband in desiring a 
quiet wedding. As for Mrs. Alderman Reidy, her courage had 
oozed out at her fingers’ ends, and—never an envious, only a 
vain and emulous, little woman—she had no anxiety to exploit 
the occasion to the discomfiture of her Dublin friends. 

One of the O’Regan girls, considering that the Reidys were 
now about to enter their sphere, in an extraordinary burst of 
generosity consented to act as Annette’s bridesmaid. Whiffle- 
tree’s best man was the red-haired youth who had been one of 
his most active sympathizers at the club. 

I cannot say it promised to be a very jolly affair. The bride- 
groom was pale in spite of what several years of India’s sun 
and brandy-pawnee had done to his complexion. Annette did 
not feel nice at all; she tried her best to forget what she was 
about to do—to plunge into it, as it were, with her eyes shut. 
Her mamma did not cease crying the whole morning. As for 
Alderman Dan, he and the red-haired groomsman had been 
taking “nips” of brandy and soda from an early hour, and 
looked almost as watery about the eyes as Mrs. Dan herself. 
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“Whiffle, old boy,” says Dan—and these were his last words to 
his son-in-law-apparent before they left the hotel—“ take a horn 
to give you courage.” And Whiffle did. 

The ceremony began. What a desecration! My pen hesi- 
tates to go on. Annette looked round the church with a fright- 
ened feeling. Was that Redmond’s face behind a pillar? 

The priest had no heart in uniting this fair Catholic maiden 
to a man of a different religion. He asked in a loud voice the 
question as to whether any one knew of a reason why the mar- 
riage should not proceed, and even paused a moment when he 
had asked it. 

There was a solemn silence. The bridegroom’s hand shook. 
“Go on!” he said. 

The priest looked at him surprised, then repeated the ques- 
tion, and paused again. 

Annette felt ready to faint. Was that Redmond’s face? 

“Can’t you go on, confound it!” said Whiffletree, the ten- 
sion getting the better of his broken nerves. 

“Hold! Hold!” 

What is that strident voice from the end of the church? 
What is that commotion ? 

“Hold! This marriage cannot proceed! For God’s sake 
stop!” 

Who is this running down the church with half a dozen men 
and one woman at his heels? It is Redmond Hartigan. 

Breathless he runs to the altar. 

“Stop before you commit a sacrilege!” he cries. “I have 
brought Captain Whiffletree’s wife with me fr®m India. Here 
she is!” 

A veiled lady advanced. 

Where is Whiffletree? No one saw him disappear, yet he 


has fled. 
Annette, white and frightened, stood alone before the altar. 


Redmond had gone to India ona hint from no less a person 
than Viscount Templemore, Bridget Quin’s father. The latter 
had learned something which led him to be suspicious of Whiffle- 
tree—something of which, in a less definite way, Redmond had 
also heard—and when his daughter told him that Whiffletree 
was proposing to marry a friend of hers he interested himself in 
the matter, and, at Bridget’s suggestion, sent for Redmond. 

Redmond’s expedition seemed as futile as it was arduous. 
His information was of the vaguest kind, and probably unre- 
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liable. In Nowshera he learned that Whiffletree had admitted 
once to have been married, but had given out that his wife had 
died. The last station he had been quartered in was one of the 
most remote of the hill stations of the Punjaub. Redmond with 
tremendous difficulty made his way there. He found one troop 
of Sepoy cavalry—Whiffletree’s troop—under the command of 
native officers, and in a bungalow in their midst the captain’s 
wife, living there contentedly with two children and quietly 
awaiting her husband’s return, which she did not look for till the 
expiration of his leave of absence. She was a comely but com- 
monplace woman. She had been the widow of a white sergeant- 
major, and thought her lot a happy one in being the wife of a 
captain, even though she had to spend her lifetime in the jungle. 

She had been held a prisoner there, unknown to herself, by 
her husband’s command, and it required the full force of the let- 
ters with which Lord Templemore had supplied Redmond to 
persuade Whiffletree’s Sepoy lieutenant to permit her to leave 
the station.* 


The fair reader wants to know the sequel. 

Well, Annette fled for refuge to Rathfarnham, where during 
a series of retreats she received from warm and devoted hearts 
consolation and—congratulation. 

Poor Mrs. Reidy and Alderman Dan spent six months on the 
Continent, hiding their diminished heads. 

Three years afterwards there was’ a wedding. No mixed 
marriage this time; no giddy girl of eighteen, but a woman of 
twenty-one, whom a terrible experience had chastened and made 
wiser than her years. And the bridegroom? Her deliverer 
from an awful doom. 

It was with the full blessing of wise and benignant Mother 
Church, and in the church of their own parish, that Redmond 
and Annette were married. 

Redmond is now a member of Parliament as well as a promi- 
nent member of the Irish bar. Why do I mention this? Ah! 
ladies, for your sake. I know you have a charming curiosity. 
Here isaclue. Find out who Redmond is! 

* The main incidents of this story actually occurred, 
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THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF FAMILY NAMES. 


SHAKSPERE himself informs us that “the rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” But the truth of this 
‘“‘Shaksperean proverb” may be questioned. Some one has said 
that a nickname is “ a concentrated calumny ”—a calumny which 
at times acts prejudicially not only on the fortunes but the dis- 
positions of men. Many a man’s nature has altered with his 
name. The ancient Orientals—and the Hebrews above all—be- 
lieved that in human names a certain mystic property lurked 
which modified more or less the current of men’s lives. The 
touching anecdote of Father Garnet, the Jesuit, would seem to 
corroborate this. In the Latinized name of this martyr (Pater 
Henricus Garnetius) a father of the society discovered the 
words “ pingere cruentus arista”’ (“ on an ear of corn you shall be 
painted in gore”). Father Garnet was executed in London in 
1606. An ear of corn dipped in the martyr’s blood was long pre- 
served as a memento of his execution, and assumed, it is alleged, 
a striking likeness to the features of the deceased. 

The philosophers of antiquity believed that names originate 
in the very essence of objects and that the nature and character 
of things are condensed and represented in their cognomens. 
They attributed a powerful, one might say a sacramental, charac- 
ter to names. Iamblichus assures us that in the worship of the 
gods names were employed by the priests which, though unin- 
telligible to men, were perfectly intelligible to the gods. The 
divinities were moved by the language addressed to them. 
Names possessed a prophetic influence which modified the omens 
that guided their enterprises and rendered evil good and good 
evil. When Anchises, in the Zeid, concludes his prayer to Jupi- 
ter, a peal of thunder rolling to his left fills him with joy as an 
omen of auspicious fortune; whereas in the first Eclogue the 
cornix perched on the same side saddens Meliboeus and indicates 
disaster. Such was the efficacy of names that an object which 
when its name was Latin was deemed disastrous became aus- 
picious when its name was Greek—a circumstance which intro- 
duced confusion into augury and rendered the cloud which veils 
futurity still more mysterious and impenetrable to the ancients. 

One thing seems certain: the names of men throw light on the 
future destiny and past history of the nations they belong to. 
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National history is revealed in family names. There is, for in- 
stance, a strange dissimilarity between the meaning of the names 
borne by the foremost characters in Greek and Roman history. 
The Greeks have brilliant, poetical, and beautiful names—worthy 
of freemen. The Roman names are vulgar, prosaic, and boorish 
—fit for slaves. The name of Leonidas comes from Aéwv, “a 
lion”; the name of Cicero comes from cicera, “fodder for cat- 
tle.” Diogenes signifies “divine” ; Scipio signifies “ a walking- 
stick’; Anaxagoras signifies “the king of the forum”; Verres 
signifies “a boar pig.” Archelaus is “the ruler of the people”; 
Flaccus signifies “ flap-eared "—it is a name suitable to a dog 
“ having pendulous or flabby ears”; it could hardly be applied 
in the first instance to a man, but seems to have been transferred 
from the canine to the human slave. Aristarchus signifies “a 
good prince”; Brutus signifies “irrational, stupid, brutish” ; 
Ambrose signifies “ immortal” ; Servius, “ born in slavery,” etc. 

The inference to be drawn from this is that at the time they 
received these names the Romans were in a state of slavery. 
They were “hewers of wood and drawers of water” to the 
Etrurians. They were not savages like our Red Men; they 
were slaves like our negroes. They were possibly subjected at 
that time to the great and opulent people who excavated the 
Cloaca Maxima and gave a name to their city which has no radix 
in the Latin language. In their ignoble occupations, subjected 
to the scourge and clanking in fetters, they received names 
which reflected their servile employments. Thus Marcus signi- 
fies “a brazier’s hammer ” (Marcellus is a diminutive of Marcus, 
and Marcius is “of or belonging to Marcus”). Caius signifies 
“beaten”; it comes from a defective verb caio, “ to cudgel.” 
Cassius signifies “ unprofitable” —a most appropriate name for 
a slave ;* it is a genitive to cassus, “ignorant, broken, empty.” 
Catiline signifies “ a glutton’; it comes from caté/lo, “to lick 
the dishes.” .Fabius is obviously derived from faéa, “a bean”; 
the family dealt in those vegetables or were remarkable for 
cultivating them. Claudius comes from claudus, “crippled,” 
and signifies “the cripple’s son.” Fabricius comes evidently 
from fader, “an artisan”; Furius from fur, furis, “a thief ’’— 
the son of a thief would be called Furs, the grandson Furius. 
Spurius seems to come from sfuo, “to spit upon’’—a most 
degrading name. Caninia, a woman’s name, comes from canis, 
“adog.” Vitellius signifies “ of or belonging to a calf.” Caesar 
signifies “hairy”; Julius, “of or belonging to a fish” named 


* ‘When a man loses his liberty,” says Homer, ‘‘ he loses half his virtue.” 
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Julis. Cecinnius comes from c@cus, “blind”; Crassus means 
“fat, dull, coarse.” Sczevola comes from sce@vus, “ awkward, per- 
verse, stupid”; Sylvius means “of or belonging to a wood’; 
Gracchus, “a crow’’; Sura, “a boot”; Titius, “a firebrand,” etc. 
These are visibly the names of slaves. They are not merely degrad- 
ing; they are infamous. It is impossible to suppose that freemen, 


“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye,” 


would assume such vile epithets. They must have been forced 
on them by haughty and arrogant masters who treated them like 
dogs and gave them names fit for brutes. Every one of them 
seems to be “a concentrated calumny.” The natural feelings of 
the human heart would hinder men—if they could avoid it—from 
giving to their children names which are slanders. For 
“Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 

This is not all. Names crop up in Roman history—such as 
Tanaquil, Icilius, and Mzecenas—which are evidently derived 
from their masters’ language, as we cannot find in Latin a ves- 
tige of their roots. Niebuhr expresses a suspicion that the Ro- 
mans were slaves; but this suspicion would arise to certainty if 
he took into consideration the meaning of their cognomination. 
Not only were they slaves, their subjugation must have endured 
for centuries, until time rendered venerable what was originally 
shameful. Nothing is more true than what Cluverius says: all 
that portion of Roman history which preceded the Gallic sack of 
the city and consequent destruction of its annals is entirely fabu- 
lous.* 

Applying all this to the family names of Ireland, we may find in 
the cognomination of that people some curious elucidations of native 
history. Irish names are obviously those of freemen. The Irish 
were not slaves when they assumed them. For instance, O’Kear- 
ney is the genitive case of cearnach, which means “ victorious,” 
and is equivalent to vzxgr1x0s in Greek. The O’Kearneys are de- 
scended from “ Conal the victorious,” who flourished in the first 
century of the Christianera. O’Neill is the genitive case of Niall, 
which signifies “a soldier or champion,” and corresponds with 
the Greek orpatia trys. Mac Eagain is a modification of EZagna, 
which signifies “ wisdom, prudence, discretion.” * It corresponds 
with the Greek ayveia, castitas—chastity being the invariable at- 


* ‘Verum enimvero Romanorum regibus,” he says, ‘‘ qui ab Evandro ad Consules usque 
fuere, falsas ascriptas esse origines, falsa item nomina, falsas interdum res gestas,” etc,—z.e., 
the actions, names, and origins of the kings who reigned before the Consuls were all false. 
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tribute of a wise man. The Mac Eagans were hereditary judges, 
who administered the Brehon laws under the jurisdiction of the 
McCarthys in Cork and Kerry, and their name corresponded 
with their functions. 

Mac Keon—a common Irish name—is a modification of Mac 
Eoghain (pronounced Mac Owen). Eoghain signifies “ well born,” 
and corresponds with the Greek “ Eugene,” which has the same 
meaning—ze., evyevns, “of noble descent.” 

“ Art,” says Joyce, “is an ancient Celtic word which has three 
meanings—‘a stone,’ ‘God,’ and ‘noble.’ Asa personal name it 
was originally meant to convey the idea of hardness, bravery, 
and power of endurance in battle. It was very much used in 
{reland, several of the ancient kings having borne the name. As 
a personal name it is still used, but is now almost always made 
Arthur; and as a family name it exists in O’-4-Airt, or O’Hart, 
and also Mac Art and Mac Arthur.” * 

Some time before his death the poet Moore adopted as his 
crest a Moor’s head. It was horribly ugly, with negro features 
of an exaggerated type. With this head his note-paper was em- 
bossed, and he seemed to think his name had some connection 
with-it; but he was always careful to inform his correspondents 
that they were not to consider it a portrait. The Irish form of 
his name is O’Mordha. The Queen’s County was the property 
of the tribe, and the name signifies “ great,” “ magnificent.” It 
corresponds with the Greek wéyas, It has no connection with 
the Moors of Spain or Africa. 

Eochaidh (pronounced Oxy), “a knight or horseman,” was a fa- 
vorite name with the ancient Irish. Their chiefs and kings de- 
lighted in the epithet, which was equivalent to Tzzias among the 
Greeks. From this comes the family name Mac Eochadha (“ son 
of the horseman’’), of which the Anglified form is Mac Keogh, in 
modern times often contracted into Keogh or Kehoe. 

The root of this name is ech, “a horse” (Lat. eguus)—a word 
which in Irish gives rise to a variety of names, such as Echagan, 
meaning “little horse.” From an ancestor of this name descend- 
ed the family of Mac Echegain or Mageoghegan, now generally 
Geoghegan and Gahagan. From a chieftain named Eochaidh 
Cobha, who flourished in the third century, a tribe descended 
named Uibh Eachach (Ivahagh), who possessed a large territory 
in Ulster, now represented in name by the barony of Iveagh, in 
Down. There was another territory of the same name in the 
southwest of the County Cork, the inhabitants of which derived 


* Irish Names of Places, yol. ii. p. 150. 
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their name. from another chief named Eochaidh, “the horse. 
man.’ 

One of the noblest names in Irish history is O'Callaghan. 
The [rish form is O Ceallachain, which comes from ceadlach, “ war,” 
“ debate,” “ strife.” It is equivalent to the Greek zoAeuos. Their 
tribe-lands were situated in the County Cork and termed Clon- 
mean, “ the pleasant plain.” The County Cork likewise con- 
tained the tribe of the O'Coffeys, of which O’Brien says: 

“ Cobhthach, signifying ‘victorious,’ was the proper name ofan Irish 
chief from whom the ancient family of O’Cobhthaich derive their name. 
They were proprietors of the territories now called Ballyroe, in the County 
Cork. In an Irish poem their chief is termed O Cobhthaich na n-ardcorn- 
otr-—t.e., ‘O'Coffey of the tall gold drinking-cups,’ a compound epithet 
worthy ‘of Homer.” 

It seems evident from the above that the name of a family 
was originally the name of an individual. In Ireland this change 
is attributed to Brian Boru. His victories and conquests in- 
vested Brian with supreme authority and enabled the /mperator 
Scottorum to compel the clans to select some one of their ances- 
tors and convert his pranomen into a permanent surname. All 
the other nations of Europe, according to Keating, followed this 
example and imitated the Irish. It was only in the present cen- 
tury that, at the command of Napoleon I., the German Jews as- 
sumed unalterable cognomina. In compliance with the imperial 
ordinance they took such fanciful names as Rosenthal (rose in a 
vale), Blumenbach (flowery stream), and Rothschild (red shield) — 
names wholly unknown to their patriarchs and quite enough to 
make them turn in their graves. For when men are free to 
choose, names which flatter their vanity are sure to be selected. 
Previously to this zonal revolution it was necessary to recite a 
whole pedigree to identify an individual. In the old play, “ Sir 
John Oldcastle,” we are presented with an amusing instance of this: 

“« Judge. What bail, what sureties ? 

“ Davy. Her cousin Ap Rice, Ap Evan, Ap Morice, ws Morgan, Ap 


Madoc, Ap Owen, Ap Shenkin Jones. 
“ Judge. Two of the most sufficient are enow. 
“ Sheriff. An it please your worship, all these are but one.” * 


Irish names are never derived from base pursuits or servile 
employments. This is the rule, to which there is one exception. 
The Smith who manufactured arms, which are essentially neces- 
sary to the military profession, participated in its dignity and 
ranked as a gentleman. 

* Ap in Welsh is equivalent to 4fac in Irish. It is an abbreviation of mad, ‘‘a son,” 

VOL, XL.—50 
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No people in Europe have names which manifest more clearly 
the dignity, pride, and freedom of the men who first assumed 
them. They were a people who may have commanded as mas. 
ters, but certainly never drudged as slaves. If all Irish records 
were obliterated, all our manuscripts destroyed, our names alone 
would prove that when we took those names our condition was 
dignified. The history of the race is condensed in its cognomi- 
nation. We may remark in evidence of this that in an Irish verb 
the imperative mood always stands foremost. In every Gaelic 
grammar it is placed at the top. It is the root of all the subse- 
quent conjugations, and is always developed with the utmost 
clearness. Nature, in giving the Irish a military spirit, gave 
therh a language which suits the profession of a.ms, in which 
the word of command can be given with facile lucidity and un- 
mistakable energy. In a Latin grammar the imperative mood 
goes last, or nearly so. In Irish it goes first. It is the radix 
from which spring all the branches of the verbal tree. “ Let 
him strike” is an awkward phrase, but duatladh se (pronounced 
boola shay) is “ short, sharp, and decisive.” It is a command, not 
an exhortation. Authority is condensed in its sound, whereas 
the English imperative is a feeble, floundering expression, en- 
tirely too weak and clumsy to express or enforce authority. 
‘“*No hope,” said Carlyle of the Irish, “for the men as masters. 
Their one true station in the universe is servants—slaves, if you 
will. And never can they know a right day till they attain that.” 

Mr. Carlyle is mistaken. If God gave the Irish that “innate 
warlike passion, the gift of high Heaven to chosen races of 
men,” he did not intend them to be slaves; and we may ask 
with the poet : 

“O Erin! when nature embellished the tint 
Of thy fields and thy mountains so fair, 


Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
The footsteps of slavery there?” 


It is a task of the utmost difficulty to retain a nation of soldiers 
in a condition of slavery—a task which has often involved in 
utter destruction those who attempted it. The Persians called 
‘in the Turkomans to assist them, but their mercenaries became 
their masters. The Spaniards called in the Goths, with equally 
disastrous results. The Welsh called in the Saxons, only to be 
vanquished and exterminated by that “ hireling chivalry,” ete. 
Instances of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely. 

It may be laid down as a principle that no family will vol- 
untarily give itself a discreditable name. It is contrary to na- 
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ture. Nothing but the most grinding form of oppression will 
reduce it to such infamy. 

Hence Hood has some reason for asking : 

“If human beings had a voice, 
Would any be a Bugg by choice?” 

Applying this theory to English family names, we shall find 
in the nomenclature of that people striking evidences of their 
former degradation. For instance, the ancestors of the cele- 
brated painter Hogarth were swineherds. Hogarth is a modi- 
fication of Hog-herd. Swinnarts is another form of the same 
name. Sowards is also a name which had its origin in the herd- 
ing of pigs. Calvert—a name not unknown to history—is com- 
pounded of calf and herd. The name was originally written 
Calveherd. Such names as Bullman, Bullock, Stierman, Cow- 
man, Coward, Bullard, and Bull show that tending cattle was 
the employment of their original bearers. Lytton Bulwer, the 
novelist, was descended from some care-taker of bulls who was 
termed Bullward. In Norman documents such cognomens are 
translated Le Steer, Le Boeuf, and Le Vacher. Nathaniel Lard- 
ner, who wrote a defence of revealed religion in ten volumes, 
which Paley summarized in one, was descended from a slave or 
serf whose avocation was to fatten hogs. Shakspere, in describ- 
ing Falstaff, tells us that 

“ He lards the lean earth as he walks along.” 


In other words, “he fattens the earth.” Now, the duty of the 
lardner was to restrain the erratic propensities of his grunters 
and keep them in that part of the forest where beech and mast 
abounded—where 
“ Acorns larded many a sow.” 

He resembled Gurth in /vankoe, who herded hogs with an iron 
ring round his neck. A branch of this family settled in Ireland 
and gave birth to Dionysius Lardner, who published the Cadinet 
Cyclopedia in one hundred and thirty-two volumes and was re- 
markable at once for learning and licentiousness. 

The highly respectable name of Bacon may be mentioned in 
connection with the lardner. The poet says. that Chancellor, 
Bacon was “the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” Would 
it be a pardonable inference that the chancellor inherited the 
‘“‘meanness” which disfigured his moral character from the an- 
cestor who cured the bacon which the lardner fattened ? 

One would be inclined to think from the large number of 
family names connected with the profession, such as Pigman, 
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etc., that the diligent surveillance of hogs was in England in 
ancient times an all-important avocation and absorbed a large 
segment of the industry and talent of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Chancellor Sugden—so well known at one time in Ireland—was 
indebted for his respectable name to two words: den, a covert 
or lair for animals, and sugg,a sow. A “den of thieves” is still 
familiar to the lips of Englishmen, but a “den of swine” was 
equally familiar to their ancestors. Swinfield, Swinburne, Swin- 
ton and Swindel, Denman and Denyer, seem to lead back a large 
number of the English people to an ancestry of pig-boys. Clean- 
hog, Pigsflesh, and Hogsflesh were no uncommon names amongst 
that people. Laws were enacted by the Parliament of the Pale— 
the English parliament in Ireland—commanding the Irish to lay 
aside their venerable patronymics and adopt these attractive 
cognomens ! 

Stothard is a compound of sfof, ‘‘a bullock,” and herd, “a care- 
keeper.” Stobart, Stoddard, Stubber, Stotherds, Stoberd, and 
Stubbard are modifications of the same name. Veiled in Norman 
French, such English names take a less repulsive aspect. Thus 
Bullface becomes Front-de-boeuf; Bulleye, Oyl-de-boeuf; Bull- 
bodied, Cor-de-boeuf ; and Bullsheart, Coeur-de-bceuf. Nuttard is 
a modification of Neat-herd. Oxford, Oxberry, and Oxherd are 
equally derived from the dull quadruped which now 


“ Breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god.” 


Those highly respectable Englishmen, the Gattards, Gathards, 
and Gateards, are indebted for their name to the occupation of 
their ancestors, who kept goats. Gatesden has a similar origin. 
It signifies a den or haunt of goats. William de Gatesden and 
John de Gatesden are found in Parliamentary writs. Hunnard, 
or Hound-herd, is another English name of considerable antiquity 
The first bearer was whipper-in or dog-boy to some Danish or 
Norman master. The Weatherheads were originally “ wether 
herds.” They herded wethers, or rams. The Shepherds in- 
dicate their origin in the meaning of their name. Hurd is a 
modification of herd, and Woodard and Herbart are compounds 
of that word. 
In Jvanhoe Sir Walter Scott, through one of his characters, 
speaking of the English peasantry, tells us: “ These be no pagan 
Saracens, noble Sir Brian, or craven peasants of France, but 
English yeomen against whom we shall have no advantage save 
what we derive from our arms and horses, which will avail us 
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little in the glades of the forest.” This has been quoted in the 
United Service Fournal as if it were authentic history. It is 
really romance. Cambrensis, writing at the time Front-de-boeuf is 
supposed to have lived, asks: “ Who dare compare the English- 
men, the most degraded of all nations, with the Welsh? In their 
own country they are serfs—the veriest slaves to the Normans. 
In ours who else have we for our herdsmen, shepherds, cobblers, 
skinners, cleaners of our dog-kennels, ay, even of our privies, 
but Englishmen?” This condition is clearly indicated in the 
Anglo-Saxon cognomination. 

Thus we have seen in comparing the family names ‘of four 
distinct races, the Greek, Roman, English, and Irish, what an 
important connection there is between these names and the his- 
tory of the races. 





DAYBREAK. 


THE night seems long, my Father. Shadows rise, 
And dark across my pathway fall ; 
There is no light of dawn in orient skies, 
And sorrow shrouds me like a pall ; 
The stars of Faith and Hope so dim have grown: 
Oh! rift the gloom and send their radiance down. 


The morn was fair, seen with glad childhood’s eyes, 
A world of sunshine, love, and flowers; 

Not sweeter was the bliss of Paradise, 
As onward fled the swift-winged hours ; 

At noon I revelled in the sunshine still, 

And felt no prescience of the twilight chill. 


I am so tired, my Father! The rough path 
Is strewn with wrecks of joys long gone; 
I scarce can lift my dim and weary gaze 
To watch the coming of the dawn. 
Oh! let me lean and rest against Thy Heart 
Till glorious day shall break and night depart. 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 
CHAPTER X. 


A FINAL REPULSE., 


IN his luxurious rooms Florian was sitting, arrayed in his 
dressing-gown, his hands clasped idly on his lap, his gaze wander- 
ing and frightened; while before him stood the red, vexed, irri- 
tated squire, who had just brought in the news of Ruth’s in- 
tended departure. 

“ What’s to be done, Flory—what’s to be done?” 

Florian knew there was but one thing to be done, and the 
utter hopelessness of success made him despondent. This was 
not as he would have had the scenery and properties when he 
came to declare his love. The squire had told him nothing more 
than that Ruth, disturbed by her old religious doubts, was going 
away toaconvent. There was nothing to account for the train 
of thought and feeling which had led up to so surprising a course 
of action ; if the squire knew anything he declined totalk about it. 

“T had thought,” said Florian helplessly, “ of renewing an old 
proposal.” 

“ Had you, my boy—had you?” cried Pendleton. “Then it’s 
the only thing that can stop this flight—the only living, almighty 
thing.” 

“ But it’s useless to try it under such circumstances,” Florian 
continued. “She is upset in mind; she has not shown any par- 
ticular care for me since—” 

“ What, Flory!” yelled the squire, “ what are you talking of, 
lad? Not shown any particular care for you! Why, man, it has 
been nothing but Florian here and Florian there to her friends, 
to her acquaintances, and to strangers since she came to New 
York. ‘Do you know Florian Wallace?’ was her first question, 
until Mrs. Merrion had to tell her it looked as if you were en- 
gaged still.” 

Florian sat listening in delight to these wanderings of the 
squire. His own shrewder sense told him that the squire’s lik- 
ings had taken the place of his powers of observation, but it was 
very sweet to know that some people thought Ruth willing to 
renew the old relationship. And she was going away? It 
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might be the last chance of testing her feelings that he would 
have, and if the result was unfavorable no harm was done. They 
would be sure to understand each other better. 

A great slice of the romance of Florian’s character had been 
devoured by the capacious jaws of his political ‘ambition. Sensi- 
bility and delicacy were less fine, evidently, or he would have 
seen how very much injury this surrender of old principle would 
do him, and how: hurtful it was to his own sense of honor and 
religion. He looked at the position, not as a lover torn with 
doubts as to the result of his action, but as a man of the world 
taking his chances, shrugging his shoulders at failure, mildly 
muttering bravo at success. It was not a thing to be mourned 
over long, though. 

“If you wouldn't insist on—on the old condition,” the squire 
began. 

“Nonsense!” said Florian. “I’ve got over that. I'll take 
her, no matter how she comes.” 

“QO Lord!” cried the delighted father, uttering a sigh like 
the whistling of the wind through a cavern, “then it’s settled. 
She'll not go to the convent. Now, my lad, just brush up and 
get over'to Barbery’'s for lunch, for she’s packing and may be off 
at any moment.” 

Florian felt as he dressed that his position was similar to that 
of a noble in the Reign of Terror arraying himself for decapita- 
tion. But he proceeded calmly and heroically to his doom, and 
at one o'clock that afternoon was lunching with Barbara and 
Ruth in the pretty dining-room in Brooklyn. Ruth was pale 
and worn, but determined. Florian knew that look of old and 
what it meant much better than her father. He received notice 
of her departure with an air of’ well-bred surprise. “There is 
one consolation in it,” Barbara said—“ it’s the end of the season. 
But then there was so much for Ruth to see which does not 
belong to fashionable life, and so many people will be disap- 
pointed.” 

“The disappointment of the many troubles Ruth very little,” 
said he, with pointed reference to her indifferent expression. 

“IT never thought of them,” Ruth answered wearily, “and 
I’m sure they never once thought of me; nor do I care.” 

“You never did,” said Florian, and both ladies felt an iciness 
in the tone that gave a double meaning to the words. When the 
lunch was ended Barbara left them together. 

“ This sudden flight,” said Florian, “looks remarkable, but I 
know you never do anything hastily. Is it a homeward flight?” 
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“No,” said Ruth frankly, “it goes heavenward—at least I 


hope so.” 
“You are always flying in that direction,” he said, with quiet 


sarcasm, 

“ Not always, but I am to make a good effort this time.” And 
her lips were compressed for an instant. ‘I am disgusted with 
my own doubts and I am going to rid myself of them for ever. 
I am on a search for certainty.” 

“I offered it to you once,” he said indifferently. 

“ And I am sure I did well in refusing it ¢4en, Florian.” 

Why did she put such a stress on that last word? It made 
his heart bound like a frightened deer, but he was silent until 
she added: “ And don’t you think so too?” 

“Why should 1? If it was for your benefit, I say yes; but if 
it has condemned me to a course of suffering that ambition alone 
could smother—” 

Her amused laugh interrupted him. 

“ Then you smothered it with ambition?” 

“With the aid of hopelessness,” he answered bitterly. “ Did 
I not know you well and myself too?” 

“ must say you did, and I am sorry to think I did not know 
you better. Through all this winter I was afraid you would pro- 
pose again.” 

“ The winter is not over yet, Ruth.” 

“But 1 am gone from the world. Florian, I shall never 
come to New York again. I like home best, and if I come into 
the world once more it will be to live and die outside of this tur- 
moil and uproar. You cannot applaud that decision?” 

“No, for I had hoped to induce you to remain in it as long as 
I would.” His face, in spite of his self-control, grew for one mo- 
ment ashen pale, and the tone which accompanied the words 
brought Ruth to her feet flushing with pain. 

“O Florian!” she cried, “ you surely don’t mean to—” 

“Why not?” he answered severely. ‘‘You may have cast 
aside my love easily enough, but I find it harder to forget. 
Ruth, I have not ceased to love you since I-left Clayburg, nor 
have I ceased to hope. - You are looking for certainty and rest. 
You will find them here.” And he held out his arms invitingly. 

“Tf you were not so very sincere,” she said, “I could laugh 
at you. Mr. Wallace, this is the language of silly sentiment.” 

“It is the language of love,” he replied; and there was a 
restrained and awkward silence for a long time, until both came 
slowly to their cooler selves. 
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“ You have honored me, Florian,” she said gently ; “ but it is 
an honor | cannot accept. I am still a Protestant—” 

“Pray let that pass,” he said hastily. “I do not insist on 
your becoming a Catholic. My love has risen above such dis- 
tinctions.”’ 

The hand which she had placed on his shoulder fell from it 
suddenly, and, looking up, he saw an expression of surprise and 
grief on her face and quickly interpreted it. 

“TI had always thought ¢ha¢ a principle with you,” she said 
slowly. 

“Principles suffer from the wear of time,” he answered, “as 
well as ourselves, though we are immortal.” 

“O Florian!” She spoke the words in deepest sorrow. “I 
hope there are very few things to which you cling as poorly. 
That is one of my principles yet. You accused me a moment 
ago of forgetting, but ¢haz | have not forgotten.” 

“It is because I love you,” he replied sadly ; “and I fear I 
could forget much more because of you.” 

““T am. not worthy of it, Florian.” 

“QO Ruth!” Her two hands were on her lap and he seized 
them passionately. “Is there no hope? Can we never resur- 
rect that sweet past that lies buried with Linda by the 
river?” f 

“Never ”—she said the words with an effort—* no more than 
we can resurrect Linda.” 

He dropped her hands with a long look of grief and pain, 
and a shuddering sigh; he realized fully that he was losing her 
for ever, and her last words put his sentence in its best form so 
that he could not misunderstand it. 

“ But you must know why I am going, Florian,” she said 
after a pause; “for you are my best friend, and, although you 
have hurt me by this scene, I cannot but feel that you have 
honored me beyond deserving. Do you know that, while I could 
not join the Catholic Church or leave my own, I always had a 
doubt as to the truth of Methodism, but it took long to convince 
me that my position of doubt was sinful. I have found out at 
last that to remain willingly in that state is sin, and by the grace 
of God I am going to rid myself of it for ever.” 

“If you had had that feeling in the old days,” said Florian, 
“what a happy story ours would have been!” 

“Why did you not give me the feeling?” she said sharply. 
“ Why did you leave it for Mr. Rossiter to do.” 

“Tt was an oversight,” he said in surprise. “But I was not 
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aware that Paul talked religion to you. He is stricter even 
than I am in such matters.” 

“Well, it happened oddly enough, too. Mrs. Merrion and I 
had been at the cathedral, and met Mr. Rossiter and others on 
our way home. He accompanied us some distance and spoke to 
me of his surprise at seeing me there. Then I| told him of my 
former nearness to the church, and he lectured and scolded me 
for not making proper use of the graces I had then received, ‘and 
filled me with dread of my present position. It has rankled in 
my heart since that night. It has led to my present determina- 
tion. Ah! he has the poet’s soul.” 

“Tt was a moonlight night?” questioned Florian. 

“TI think so. Yes, 1 remember now it was. His eyes shone 
so when he bade me good-night, and he stood looking upward.” 

“TI thought it,” he said quietly; and she did not notice the 
sarcasm, for her memory was dwelling on the splendor of the 
poet’s eyes. “ And so you are going away to hunt up the blessed 
certainty of the faith! Is it not a queer place to settle one’s 
doubt in a hot-bed of Catholicity? For instance, if I went to the 
Whigs to learn the strength of some doubts I had concerning 
Democracy !” 

“ T am certain of this,” said she: “ that Methodism is not Chris- 
tianity, and I am going to investigate Catholicity where it shines 
brightest, and take that as the standard.” 

“Well, that is wise. When you return to Clayburg I shall 
be sure to meet you, for I am going up there some day. I shall 
wait until you shall return, or mayhap longer if politics offer me 
inducements.” 

“You say that because you think I would say it,” she replied. 
“You will never go to Clayburg to see anybody, Florian; you 
will never see it again, unless on business or when brought there 
to die. If you can prophesy of me, why not I of you? Good- 
by. Why did you not bring your poet with you?” 

“He knows nothing of your departure. You would have 
gone without a word to him, to whom you should be ever 
grateful.” 

“I shall be,” she said very tenderly, “ always.” 

And so they parted.. Barbara met him in the hall on his 
way out, and was surprised and pleased to see no evidence of 
strong emotion about him. She had looked for a romantic love- 
storm. 

“Now that we are losing Ruth,” said she, “I trust we shall 
not also lose the pleasure of seeing you frequently.” 
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“That would be a distinction I never could have deserved,” 
said Ruth. “ Florian can never forget your kind hospitality.” 

“True,” said Florian ; “if I could I would be sadly wanting in 
gratitude.” 

“Is it so amicably settled?” whispered Barbara to him at the 
door; and when he nodded, she said, ‘“ 1 am so very glad. We 
shall not lose you entirely.” And Florian departed puzzled, dis- 
appointed, yet pleased by the tender tone of her voice. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN APPARITION, ° 


WITH the flight of Ruth the second act in the comedy ended, 
and the curtain was rung down on Madame Lynch’s boarding- 
house. Very much like a deserted play-house it looked in the 
days that followed. Florian was deep in law and the excite- 
ment of a Congressional campaign with his name at the head of 
the ticket, so that he was rarely seen in the handsome rooms 
where hung the yachting picture. Frances, buoyed up by a 
hope which love only could hold out to her, was touched at 
times with the green melancholy, but smiled oftener and was 
happy at a word or a look from her ideal of manhood. Paul 
worked away in the attic at plays, essays, and poems, and was 
troubled because of a sudden coldness which had sprung up 
between him and Florian. Peter and the squire alone seemed to 
retain that boisterous spirit of frolic and intrigue which had 
enlivened the winter, but for want of encouragement displayed 
very little of it. Every spirit was dulled and life seemed to have 
met with so unpleasant a lull that a storm was necessary to rouse 
the people who floated in it like motes in a hot sunbeam. 

The summer passed and lengthened into fall. Florian’s run 
for Congress set the house in a ferment. It was a great thing 
to have one of the boarders graduating from the front parlor 
into Congress, and when the election had passed and he was 
returned by a handsome majority the reception tendered him 
by Madame Lynch was superb. All the world was there, and 
in some way it began to be understood that Frances was the 
lucky woman who would draw the lion of the evening in the 
matrimonial lottery. It was on the evening of this reception 
that two gentlemen called upon Florian while he was engaged 
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among the guests. It was after eleven, and, unless the matter 
was urgent, the great man could not be seen till after midnight. 

“We can go to the hotel,” said one gentleman to the other, 
“and rest until that time. You will please tell Mr. Wallace that 
a gentleman on important business will call upon him after the 
reception. As he is compelled to leave the city early in the 
morning, he must see him during the course of the night.” 

They went away without further trouble, and the servant 
naturally forgot to mention their visit or message. Coming to 
his room a little after one, jaded and depressed, deep as was the 
draught of popularity which he had quaffed, he threw himself on 
a chair and gave himself up to aimless thought. A pier-glass 
stood directly in front of him, and he had a full and fair view of 
the new Congrgssman—the petted idol of society and fame, the 
present form of the serious yet light-hearted boy who fished, 
swam, and loved not many years back on the St. Lawrence. It 
was a delightful but not a satisfying feeling which his new 
honors gave him. There was no fulness about the heart, no 
complete lull of that bitter craving of ambition which had eaten 
him so long. He could hardly realize that this elegant gentle- 
man with brown, parted beard and moustache and pale, serious 
face was really he who had loved Ruth Pendleton and been 
beloved. 

The mirror which reflected his shapely form seemed to centre 
all its light on him. The background was very dark, and yet 
while he was looking a shadowy face seemed to grow out of the 
darkness and come nearer to him. He watched and studied it as 
a curious phantasm of the brain, until a cough reached his ears 
and notified him that a person had really entered the room. The 
first look at the stranger led Florian to believe that he was 
dreaming, for the man who stood gravely there, as if waiting to 
be welcomed, was the living image of Scott, the hermit of the 
Thousand Islands, just as he had looked in Paul’s play or when 
last he had seen him at Linda’s grave: his cap worn helmet- 
fashion, his blue shirt and high boots, and the red beard with the 
sharp blue eyes shining above. He made no movement and 
uttered no word, but stood looking at Florian until a chill crept 
down the Congressman’s shoulders. 

“ Scott, is this you?”’ he said holding out his hand. “ You 
look like an apparition.” 

“And so I am,” said Scott, taking the proffered hand fora 
moment—-“a ghost of the past.. Could I be more out of place 
than-in this grand house?” 
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“You don’t look so,” said Florian, who felt that the hermit’s 
simplicity would not be amiss in the homes of kings, and he held 
tightly to his hand and shook and pressed it as if he never would 
let go. 

“ This is the hand Linda held,” he said in excuse for his rude- 
ness. “ You have overthrown me quite. I am glad, but I can’t 
feel as if anything new had happened, you came so suddenly.” 

The hermit went around examining the room in his simple 
way ; stopped at the picture of Linda for a moment, for a longer 
time at the picture of Ruth. 

“This should not be here,” he said, “if I know what’s what 
in this city.” 

“ True,” said Florian ; “ but it’s hard to do right always.” 

“Not for you,” said the hermit, and suspicious Florian felt a 
harshness in the tone. “Not for one who in the main acts 
squarely is it hard. Do you think so?” 

“Some things are so much harder than others,” was the re- 
ply, very slowly and smilingly given. ‘“ But this is a cold greet- 
ing, Scott. I feel the honor you have done me. It is something 
unusual for you to do, and I am troubled to show you how it. 
impresses me.” 

‘No anxiety on my account,” said Scott, coming to take a 
seat in front of him, with his eyes still studying the beauty of the 
room. “I must be off before daylight. And so you're a Con- 
gressman.” 

“ High up, isn’t it?” said Florian, blushing like a schoolboy. 
“Tam pretty close to great things, too close to make much fuss 
if I should get them. And you remember what you said to me 
about the political life—that it would be my damnation, perhaps. 
Ah! how many a greater man must live to eat his own proph- 
ecy.” 

‘“T have not eaten mine yet,” said Scott, “and perhaps I hold 
a leetle mite stronger to that opinion. Being a Congressman 
at thirty-one isn’t so great a show. It’s ordinary in these days. 
And it’s not an evidence of piety, either ; do you think so?” 

“Well, no.” And he laughed. “ But then I have not lost the 
faith. I am the same old Florian, fond of speculating, of fishing, 
of old friends, and of Scott the hermit in particular. I am a boy 
yet, and I resemble St. Paul inasmuch as I have kept the faith. 
My course is yet to be finished.” 

“No doubt you will be able to say that, too, some time,” said 
Scott, and Florian thought his seriousness was intended to mask 
his sarcasm. 
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“No doubt, Scott. And you hint that I shall be able to say 
no more. Pshaw! I went to confession and communion last— 
last spring, and I never miss Mass. I have no taint of liberalism. 
I object only to papal infallibility, and that is not yet defined.” 

“ And do you object to mixed marriages ?”’ 

A burning flush spread over Florian’s face. 

“Well, I am firm as to the theory if not as to the practice. 
But I was not aware that many knew of this, indeed.” 

“ Squire Pen’l’ton knew it.” 

“Which means that the whole world is in the secret.” 

“It was a big fall from Clayburg notions,” Scott said, with 

his sharp eyes piercing his very soul. 
_ “] was only a boy then and had no experience.” 

“If you were mine I would be prouder of the boy’s actions 
than of the man’s. It was a fair and square move to keep clear 
of Protestant wives for the sake of the little ones. I don’t think 
you improved on it.” 

“Perhaps not; but the world, I find, thinks little of these 
things. I shall always regret my Clayburg obstinacy on that 
point.” He looked up sadly to the picture hanging over the 
bookcase, and his firm lips trembled. He had lost it all for ever, 
and no one to blame but himself. “I shall always regret it, 
Scott—always.” 

“T’ve no doubt,” the hermit said shortly ; “an’ you'll lose 
more time than that before you wind up.” 

“See, friend,’ said Florian, turning with playful sharpness 
upon him, “I have an idea you came here simply to haul me 
over the coals. If so, proceed to the coals. I’m still more hon- 
ored than before, for a man must think much of another to travel 
so far for his sake alone.” 

The hermit drew a bit of newspaper from his pocket, and, 
after smoothing out its wrinkles and creases, handed it to him. 
“Pére Rougevin gave me that,” he said; ‘‘it is an extract from 
one of your stump speeches. I kind-a doubted-it, but I’d like 
to hear your opinion on the thing. It’s something new.” 

Florian read as follows: “‘ Education belongs properly to the 
state, and any attempt to rival its systems cannot fail to be hurt- 
ful to all. After some experience in the matter I am convinced 
that our public-school system is as fair an attempt at govern- 
mental education as can be attained at present. All other sys- 
tems should be frowned upon. Religion must attend to its 
churches and its catechism, and let general education alone.” 
“It is mine,” said Florian frigidly and briefly. 
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Without a word the hermit dropped it into the waste-basket, 
and, rising, he began aimlessly to read the titles of the works in 
the library. Decidedly Florian was not feeling as pleasant over 
this visit as he expected, and the hermit’s allusion to mixed mar- 
riages and the producing of the extract had cut him deeply. 
What was the next crime? he wondered. 

“Them titles and names,” said Scott, “don’t sound well. 
Voltaire, Strauss, Schlegel, Heine, Goethe, Hobbes, Hume. If 
I’m not wrong, them’s the people have done as much harm to 
the world as men could do.” 

Florian laughed at his pronunciation of the names, for 
Goethe was called Goath, and Voltaire. Voltary. 

“T bought them out of curiosity,” Florian explained. “ People 
talked of them and their authors until I felt ashamed of knowing 
nothing more about them than what I had read. They did not 
impress me much, I can tell you.” : 

“No, I s’pose not. They usually don’t, such books.” He 
was turning over periodical literature, and, recognizing among 
them some of the worst sheets of the day, pointed to them as one 
would to a rotten carcase, saying, “ I’ve heard the pére give his 
opinion of them things.” 

“ And it was not a favorable one, I feel sure. Well, a politi- 
cian must see and read these things in order to keep abreast of 
the times. They leave no impression on me, save regret for the 
folly and the crime which produced them.” 

“The whole place,” said Scott, “has a literary atmosphere. 
I should think you'd want to keep it pure. You were brought 
up to pure air, pure thinking, pure doin’. But this,” with a 
comprehensive gesture around, “don’t look anything like your 
bringing-up.”’ 

Florian was gnawing his lip with vexation by this time, for 
the hermit ignored his arguments, his attack and defence and 
apology entirely, and spoke as if in a soliloquy. 

“ Bringing-up was a little roughly done in Clayburg,” said 
he carelessly, “and a little narrow-minded. If I had remained 
there I would have gone on ignorant of the world and its great 
though erring minds. It does not ifjure man to know of his 
great brethren, even if they be fallen.” 

“ Has it done you any good?” asked the hermit, fixing once 
more upon him the gentle eyes. “You say you read ’em be- 
cause you wanted to talk about em with people who had them 
on their lips always. Well, you’ve done your talkin’ and your 
end is reached. Whar’s the good?” 
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“T have learnt something from their errors and from their 
story, like the sailor who passes the scene of a comrade’s ship- 
wreck. You will never find me advocating Rousseau’s civil- 
government ideas or believing in Hume’s idealism or—but I beg 
your pardon ; I had forgotten that you were unacquainted with 
these things. Dry enough, aren’t they, even when compared 
with dry politics! But here, my dear friend, this is not what 
you came for from Clayburg. You have some news for me, 
have you not? How’s the fishing in Eel Bay? And how do 
people comport themselves in the steady old town?” 

“TI don’t know much about ’em, but I believe they’re well. 
Your sister’s eldest child died, you know ”’—he did not, but 
thought it best to say nothing—“ and your father, as you heard, 
had a narrow escape with rheumatism of the heart.” 

He had not heard that either, and was ashamed to think that 
letters from home had been lying unopened and forgotten for 
weeks on his table. 

“They was kind of expectin’ you’d show up there soon. 
They don’t know your vocation is so well settled, and they 
thought your likin’s was stronger.” 

“Business with a young man,” said Florian, “is usually too 
pressing to admit of much recreation.” 

“TI s’pose.” The tone of these two words was delightful, and, 
although they stung him, Florian was compelled to laugh. 

‘*When you return, Scott, you can tell them how well I am 
looking and how neatly my new office fits me. Next year I 
shall try to deliver an oration at their Fourth of July turnout. 
And to this you can add your own opinions of me.” 

“T would not like to,’ said Scott, shaking his head; “it 
wouldn’t please your friends to know you are as you are. 
You've changed, boy, for the worse. The man that reads such 
books and thinks as you think—he’s on the wrong road. I hope 
for Linda’s sake you won’t reach itsend. That little grave ought 
to be areproach to you. [| havea paper that you writ before 
you left, and I brought it down, thinkin’ perhaps you might care 
to read it.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Florian roughly ; “let the buried past stay 
in its grave.” 

The hermit sighed secretly, and before either could speak 
again a knock came to the door, and Pére Rougevin entered and 
shook hands with Florian warmly. 

“Glad to see you in your new honors, Flory,” with the gentle, 
upward wave of the hand that the young man knew so well ; “ hope 
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they will wear and stand a public washing. Scott here is quite 
sombre-looking. You’ve been recalling old reminiscences. 
What a fine library! Standard works,too! Um,um! Voltaire 
—oh! Schlegel—very good! Goethe—ah! Rousseau—there’s 
the politician! Your reading is comprehensive, Flory, shining, 
like the sun, on the good and bad indifferently! There’s the 
mind of your true modern statesman.” 

“ See the difference between the two men,” said Florian, smil- 
ing, yet quite aware of the pére’s biting sarcasm. “Here this 
vicious hermit has been reviling me for reading these things.” 

“Well, Scott has old-fashioned views,” said the pére. “He 
hardly understands the vigor of the faith in our rising Catholic 
generation—how easily these assaults of Satan are beaten back 
by their vigorous arms, and how quickly these storms of infideli- 
ty melt from them, like water off a duck’s back, as the old lady 
said. But no one can persuade him. He is morbid and melan- 
choly. He would have us all hermits.” 


Scott rose and prepared to go. 
‘‘f am sorry for you,” he said, with a long look at Florian, 


more direct and earnest than he usually gave to any one. 
“ Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Florian, but they did not shake hands. 
The pére was standing with his eyes on Ruth’s picture. 

“That should not be there,” he said, as he offered his hand 
for the parting salute ; “ but the old love seems to die hard.” 

“Shall I see you in Washington this winter?” said Florian, 
ignoring these remarks. ‘“ You are always talking of a visit 
there ; surely you will make it now.” 

“Tt is likely, thank you, unless "—and he looked at him slyly 
—‘ you begin to make speeches on education.” 

He was gone the next instant, and the new Congressman, 
weary and irritated, returned to his meditations in disgust. 

These two men were slowly fading out of his life, and it was 
hard to endure in silence their rustic sarcasms, but he was de- 
termined they would disturb him no more with their allusions. 
Even if their charges were true, what use in making them? He 
would not go back to the rusticity of Clayburg, and in minor 
points a politician could not bother with the strict laws of con- 
science. In essentials it was different. The mention of Lipda’s 
grave had stirred him and it brought back her dying words and 
the sweet love she had for him. “I wonder,” he thought curiously 
as he fell asleep—he would once have spurned the thought with 
indignation—“ if I could ever forget that last scene and those 
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last words. O Linda! I pray with all my heart that we may 
meet again.” 


PART THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 


AN EVIL FACE. 


THE clouds had been gathering over the city of Washington 
‘ during the whole of a warm December afternoon, and a little 
after sunset the rain began to fall, lightly at first in a trouble- 
some drizzle, and later ina heavy downpour. The city lamps 
were not lighted. The municipal almanac had that night an- 
nounced a full moon, and although the threatening of the heavens 
was plain enough for six hours before darkness, the officials 
preferred to stand by the almanac and leave pedestrians and 
thieves to stumble and grow profane in the Egyptian dark- 
ness. A private dwelling on one street had lighted the lamp 
before its own doors, as if in order that thirsty people might the 
better see the advertisement of a neighboring drinking-shop, and 
under this lamp at the same moment two dripping gentlemen 
stopped for the purpose of lighting cigars. Both stood in the 
rim of light that fell from the lamp, and naturally each eyed the 
other with polite though ill-veiled curiosity. 

The Hon. Florian Wallace shivered slightly at the first im- 
pression of the stranger’s face, it was so white, so dull, so cruel; 
and the flickering light of the lamp and the red glow of the 
match gave it a very sinister expression besides. The long 
upper lip and short nose, with nostrils in full view, looked coarse 
enough, and the face was covered by a light beard; but what 
disturbed the honorable gentleman most was the passionless, thin 
lips curved like asword. In his sudden dislike for that face he 
could fancy it dipping in the blood of human beings. The 
stranger looked at him slyly but strangely for a long time, as if 
he were studying a familiar but long-forgotten scene and trying 
to place it in his memory. 

“It isa queer meeting,” thought Florian. “We came from 
opposite directions with the same intention, and we are interested 
in each other. I never saw a face that disgusted me more. I feel 
as if he were an assassin or some bloody and horrible thing that 
might fasten on my throat like a vampire and suck my life-blood 
with those hideous lips.” 
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In fact, Florian grew very nervous and unsettled while they 
stood in that central spot of light, and the inquisitive glances of 
the stranger’s little, sharp eyes actually pained him. With a 
hasty remark about the weather, he plunged into the darkness 
on his homeward way, and ran and stumbled along the street 
for a few blocks until want of breath had assisted the wind and 
rain in restoring his senses. He did not feel at once that he 
could afford to laugh at his unreasonable terror. He tried to 
analyze the circumstances which had induced a sensation so new 
and so apparently unworthy of its ‘object. He had walked the 
streets on such nights many a time, had met with people of 
every shade of manner, some more disgusting than the stranger, 
had faced dangerous characters even, and had never feared or 
trembled as he had to-night. It might have been the strain of 
the day’s labor. He was not so strong, or he might be tak- 
ing a cold, and was prepared, like weak-nerved people, to make 
ghosts of unusual-looking men and to tremble at presentiments. 
He was ready to laugh at himself when he had reached his hotel. 
In its warmth and brightness and social cheer he felt ashamed 
of his fears, and amused acquaintances with a description of his 
feelings and an analysis of the features of the stranger. 

It was awkward that in the loneliness of his room the face 
should return to his mind like the memory of a portrait, shaping 
its thin lips, sharp eyes, pallor, light beard, and cruel coldness 
against a darkness of wind and rain, and producing the old sen- 
sation of chilly fear. He began to think he was going into a 
fever, but his steady pulse and cool head were not indications. 
Sleeping, he found the face in every contortion of his troubled 
dreams, and, like De Quincey, was haunted by a sea of faces, all 
having the same fixed look and cruel expression. It was the 
more peculiar because of Florian’s cold, steady character. His 
imagination was warm enough, but habit kept it in a refrige- 
rator. What state of feeling could account for the phenomenon ? 
The rush of business next day prevented him from dwelling on 
it often, and until he came to speak on some bill in the house he 
did not once recall the strange face. He was in the middle of 
a telling speech, and the house was listening with more defer- 
ence than young members usually get from it, when he stopped, 
stammered through a sentence, hesitated, and then, with an 
effort, resumed his speech and finished. The cause of the inter- 
ruption was a glimpse he had gotten of the stranger in the gal- 
lery surveying him with an opera-glass. 

He began to get angry with himself. He determined that 
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if the face were to haunt him for ever he would never allow it 
to disturb him again. When he was preparing to attend a late 
session next evening he met the stranger in the office of the 
hotel, and, to his great disgust, he shivered involuntarily. The 
gentleman was a man of ordinary ugliness, and seemed to bea 
foreigner, of an expression not particularly agreeable nor yet 
decidedly repulsive. He was dressed well and looked human, 
but Florian’s obstinate fancy persisted in seeing his face as he 
had seen it two nights before, apart from his neat dress, gay 
necktie, handsome felt hat, and other pleasant circumstances ; 
yet he had to admit that any countenance would look terrible 
when seen under a strong light with no other part of the human 
figure visible. Still, he shivered the more when the man casually 
glanced at him. After he had addressed him politely and re- 
ferred to their meeting in the rain, and the stranger had cour- 
teously replied in a foreign accent, he still shivered and was un- 
comfortable. “Evidently,” he thought, “we represent the 
poles of human feeling. We should be miles apart for our own 
happiness. I can never take to him.”’ 

The stranger was probably a traveller studying life at the 
capital, for Florian saw him often at remote distances examining 
buildings and watching the scenes of every-day life. It came to 
be a positive irritation to meet him, which required all his reso- 
lution to keep under restraint. The stranger frequented the 
hotel, and was occasionally in conversation with a daintily- 
dressed, dark-skinned young man of light, engaging manner, 
who made Florian the object of his careful study. However, 
the face ceased to be troublesome within a few weeks, and 
almost passed out of his memory. 

He was pleased and surprised to find Mrs. Merrion’s card on 
his table one evening. She did not usually spend the winters in 
Washington, but he was glad to know that she was to be in the 
city during the session; for of the many women he had met in 
casual society, Barbara was one of the most charming, and ap- 
peared to appreciate him without being capable of matrimonial 
designs. A rather clever woman he thought her, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the world—an immense addition to the 
household of any man. What would stupid Merrion be, whom 
no one ever heard of except in connection with his wife, if he 
had not taken this diamond from its rough setting in Clayburg 
and transferred it to his own bosom? This reminded him—and 
he needed little reminding—how necessary it was that he him- 
self should soon set up his household. He was heartsore yet 
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with regard to Ruth, and he hardly cared to put any one in her 
place, except as ambition stirred him. 

The ball which Mrs. Merrion gave a week or two later was 
filled with an assemblage of the highest people in the city, and 
was really a brilliant scene. Mr. Merrion had come expressly 
from New York to be present at it, and was assisting his wife in 
doing the honors of the evening when Florian entered and paid 
his respects. Uniforms of embassies were sprinkled plentifully 
through the throng, and Mrs. Merrion gazed upon them in 
ecstatic delight. 

“Tf there is anything I do like,” said she, with a giggle, to 
Florian, “it is the army, navy, and embassy uniforms. | They 
give such an air toa room! By the way,” she added, “I wish 
you to make the acquaintance of one of the nicest young men 
here to-night.” 

They proceeded to the music-room and heard a glorious tenor 
voice rolling off some foreign syllables. 

“That is he,” said Barbara; “he is a Russian, a count, and 
holds first rank at the embassy. He is handsome, witty, good- 
humored, talented, and his voice speaks for itself.” 

When they entered the room the Russian count was leaving 
the piano, and, as he came forward at the lady’s bidding, Florian 
recognized the young man whom he had seen in the hotel in 
conversation with the stranger. 

“ Count Vladimir Behrenski—the Hon. Florian Wallace.” 

The gentleman bowed low, and, with a graceful lightness and 
presumption that took one’s heart by storm, offered his hand and 
warmly pressed Florian’s. 

“ Now you are already friends,” said Barbara, leaving them, 
“and you shall be rivals in my good graces.” 

“ There are so many,” said the count, with French quickness. 
““Mr. Wallace, I have been desiring to know you this long time, 
since it came to me that I saw in you a wonderful resemblance 
to a noble Russian family—a family of royal connections, in 
truth. The likeness is very clear and very exact.” 

“You surprise me,” said Florian, who was not at all sur- 


prised. He thought of saying, “ You flatter me,” but he 
believed, with the true republican sternness, that facts lay 
the other way. “It would interest the noble family, I am sure, 
to know an American citizen honored them by personal resem- 
blance.” 

“Your resemblance is so very close and exact to the Prince 
Louis of Cracow,” the count said meditatively. “If there were 
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Russians here acquainted with him they would take you for 
him, but that his hair is light.” 

“‘T may be an offshoot, count. My mother came from Ireland, 
and no doubt Russians emigrated thither some time. We are 
descended from princes, I know.” 

“Yes, the Irish are a princely race, more so than other 
Europeans—the island being small, I think, and the word prince 
having a wide application. You were born in this country, sir?” 

“ Oh! yes, and nursed and educated into Yankee notions.” 

“ They are very elastic, these Yankee notions,” said the count. 
“Would you call the pretty hostess, Mrs. Merrion, a Yankee 
notion ?” 

“The term is hardly used that way,” Florian answered, hesi- 
tatingly, at its rather ridiculous application. “ But you seem to 
think Mrs. Merrion of an elastic disposition.” 

“She is a fine woman, delightful; but it’s hard for us to un- 
derstand her. We know two classes of women in Europe—the 
very good, the very bad. It is easy to tell at once the class. 
Not so with your American ladies. Your code of manners is 
elastic. It is a Yankee notion.” 

“ Purely,” said Florian, uneasy at the drift of the count’s 
remarks. “It would hardly suit the Russian climate.” 

The count shook his head and laughed at the idea. 

“Yet it is very amusing at first. There is a fine uncertainty 
about it, and it sharpens the faculties wonderfully.” 

“Of course you do not like Washington,” said Florian, “after 
‘a term of years at Paris.”’ 

“There are opportunities for pleasure everywhere, my dear 
sir. The fewer they are the more we make of them. I enjoy 
myself, and I am not haunted by a fond mother anxious to save 
me from dissipation and irreligion, yet who dares not cross the 
ocean. Then there are so many things new. Oh! it is pleasant 
to me, and I have been here two years. They tell me you are 
one of the rising men, Mr. Wallace ?”’ 

“Gradually rising,” laughed Florian. “I have the White 
House in view.” 

“Four years of power—just a mouthful. Bah! And you 
strive for years like giants to get the place. I had rather bea 
count over a little village than such a man. If you were offered 
a princeship to-morrow and the Presidency at the same moment, 
which to you would be the nearest to choose?” 

“That which is perpetual,” said Florian gravely, “ of course. 
But we never have perpetual power in this country.” 
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“IT know. I referred to other countries. Suppose you were 
heir to some distant noble family of Ireland?” 

“ An earldom would satisfy me, count,” said Florian, looking 
to see why the gay attaché should be so earnest; but Vladimir 
was smiling carelessly at a dame passing. “You look as if you 
were beginning to feel that ennui which pleasure-seekers suffer 
from.” 

“1?” cried the count, starting. “That is the last thing which 
will reach this effervescing soul of mine. It is the presence of 
grave greatness like yours which throws a shadow over me. I 
am always gay. Ah! Mr. Wallace, living. on ambition as you 
do, it is not to you a real pleasure to be always gay. You are 
up and down as the gamegoes. [amalways up.” — 

“How about the little monitor here?” said Florian, tapping 
his breast. ‘“ Does conscience never trouble you with the thought 
that up-ness here means down-ness somewhere else?” 

“Never. My conscience is my slave. It belongs to me. 
Shall it dare speak without permission. But tell me, sir, will 
you accompany us to-morrow to the services of Strongford’s 
death? He was a Methodist, but you are not so strict, so 
bigoted, as to refuse so plain a favor. Will you not come?” 

“If you wish it, count. Iam not so bigoted or so narrow—” 

He stopped, his face whitened and his jaw fell. At the win- 
dow near which they stood appeared the cold outlines of the 
haunting face, its cruelty outlining itself so sharply and suddenly 
on the pane as to overwhelm him with terror. He recovered 
himself speedily, but did not finish the sentence. 

“ What’s the matter?”’ said the count, with much sympathy. 

“Qh! a weakness of mine,” said Florian. ‘ You will excuse 
me for a time, count, until I have recovered myself.” 

The count bowed, and Florian went silently out into the gar- 
den and strode along the bare walk, hot from anger one moment, 
shivering from terror the next. It was plain the face was haunt- 
ing him, and for what purpose? Why he more than another, and 
why should he be compelled to such a display of emotion by the 
mere sight of a face seen a dozen times in a few weeks? He 
could not explain it, but he was so determined to put an end to 
it that when a silent form stole to the same window, before his 
very eyes, and the light shone clearly on the cruel face, he stood 
beside the stranger, and, calling his attention to himself, kicked 
him down the walk and out of the garden-gate in a terrible 
passion. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BEATIFICATION ASKED FOR AMERICAN SERVANTS 
OF GOD. 


THE church militant is the birthplace and nursery of the 
saints. In return they become our patrons in heaven. What 
is a church without saints or a nation without patrons and 
shrines? Deprive proud England of her Edward the Confessor, 
her Dunstan, her Thomas a Becket, and there remain only the 
tragic roles of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and the modern spirit 
of heartless conquest and selfish trade. Attempt, if you dare, to 
strike St. Patrick from the cu/tus of Ireland: you provoke a revo- 
lution which no power can suppress. Blot from the history 
of France her St. Louis, her St. Geneviéve, her St. Roch, and 
there is little left but the French Revolution, the two Napoleons, 
and an infidel Republic. What would Rome become if deprived 
of that long and honored line of saints, martyrs, doctors, pontiffs, 
and confessors of the faith whose deeds and virtues are enshrined 
in the domes and basilicas of the Eternal City? Her very atmos- 
phere is sanctified by the fragrance of their virtues. No wonder 
that Lord Byron, the poet of sensualism, felt the charm and 
spirituality of Rome’s undying sanctity when he exclaimed : 


“O Rome! my country ; city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee.” 


Where does America stand in this vast spiritual empire of 
the communion of saints? We have our share, it is true, in the 
common treasures of the church, which are inexhaustible. We 
have for our patrons the great saints of the universal church. 
But where are our national saints and shrines? This is one of the 
coming questions of the hour. 

We make bold enough to answer now that America has her 
saints and shrines. That a nation long passed beyond the nas- 
cent period of colonial life, the true historic time; whose third 
century is passing; ranking among the great nations; founded 
by Christians—that such a nation has had no saints, martyrs, inno- 
cents, holy virgins, confessors of the faith, in a period of heroic 
discovery under the banner of the cross, in a period of mission- 
ary and apostolic zeal, in a period when men of God abandoned 
home, family, country, and every human solace, and encountered 
danger, thirst, hunger, nakedness, and every sacrifice, in order to 
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carry the faith and salvation to a heathen race—that such a na- 
tion has no saints is a moral impossibility. Yes, America has her 
saints, and now we ask that they, too, may receive the homage 
paid to the servants of God, and as such, to use the words of the 
poet, that they may be 


“ Worshipp’d with temple, priest, and sacrifice.” 


The church, in her wise and well-disposed economies, is slow 
and cautious in such matters. Centuries elapse between the life 
and death of the saint and the period of canonization. In the 
meantime tradition, history, intercession not made in vain, and 
even miracles have prepared the field for the harvest. For more 
than two centuries the fame of their sanctity has survived, and 
has grown brighter with advancing time; and now our martyrs 
and the Indian virgin, first-fruit of their blood, have become the 
honored and venerated objects of the first and preliminary stages 
of beatification by the spontaneous voice of petition and prayer 
from prelate, priest, and people, and of a devout hierarchy, ad- 
dressed to the Sovereign Pontiff. The illustrious candidates for 
this sublime honor are Father Isaac Jogues, priest of the Society 
of Jesus, René Goupil, novice of the same illustrious society— 
martyrs; and Catherine Tegakwita, the Indian virgin of the Mo- 
hawk. May they intercede for us, who now devoutly ask that 
they may be elevated to the altars of our country and of our 
church for the veneration and invocation of the faithful ! 

In order that our readers may understand the history, mo- 
tives, progress, present condition, and prospects of this great and 
pious movement, we will first give a brief historical account of 
these saintly persons, and, secondly, some relation of the cause or 
proceedings instituted for their beatification and, as we hope, for 
their ultimate canonization. 

Father Isaac Jogues was born at Orleans, France, on January 
10, 1607. His family were noted for their piety and faith. His 
first academic studies were made at the College of Orleans; his 
higher studies, as a novice and scholastic of the Society of Jesus, 
at the College of La Fléche under the celebrated Father Louis 
Lalemant. His literary and scholastic attainments were con- 
siderable. His beautiful and classical Latin letter to his superior, 
in which he gave an account of his imprisonment among the 
Mohawks, his account of Movum Belgium, and the epistle he wrote 
to the Dutch minister who saved his life, the worthy Dominie 
Megapolensis, are among the evidences of this. Ordained in 
February, 1636, it was not long afterwards that he dedicated 
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himself to the Indian missions in America and sailed for Canada. 
Almost immediately after his arrival he was in the forest, the 
wigwam, on the chase—wherever a soul could be saved. He 
possessed every characteristic and performed every work of an 
apostle. The Huron missions were his first regular field of labor, 
peril, and suffering. First he labored with Father Brébeuf, then 
with Father Garnier, and next with Father Duperon. The suf- 
ferings he endured with patience, and even with joy, on the Huron 
mission were incredible, as related, but for the undoubted authen- 
ticity of the accounts. And yet he thought and felt only for the 
sufferings of his fellow-missionaries, for they were all reduced to 
the last extremity for want of the necessaries of life. In their 
great distress Father Jogues volunteered to make the perilous 
journey from St. Mary’s of the Huron mission to Quebec and 
back for their relief. Accompanied by Eustace Anahistari, the 
converted Huron chief, and other Hurons, he ran the gauntlet of 
every danger and hardship and arrived safely at Quebec. The 
return journey was far more dangerous, for the fierce Mohawks, 
implacable enemies of Huron and Christian, were on the war- 
path. He was now accompanied by the same and other Hurons, 
and was joined at Quebec by William Couture and René Goupil. 

René Goupil, the first to gain the crown of martyrdom, had 
long been known as “the good René.” A native of Angiers, 
educated as a physician, a novice of the Society of Jesus, he pos- 
sessed every quality of a saint. Forced by ill-health to leave the 
novitiate, he became a donné of the society—that is to say, one 
who from religious motives gives his whole services to religion 
in the society, receiving only a support. He, too, espoused and 
gave himself to the Canada mission. His services in nursing the 
sick, instructing the heathen, and confirming and encouraging 
the neophytes were no less admired than his personal goodness, 
" zeal, piety, and devotion. Such was the congenial soul that be- 
came the companion of Jogues on the journey back from Quebec 
to St. Mary’s of the Hurons in August, 1642. 

The flotilla, which consisted of twelve canoes, reached Three 
Rivers on August 1, and had scarcely proceeded three leagues 
from that place when suddenly a volley from a Mohawk ambush 
riddled their canoes. The Hurons were panic-stricken. Some 
fled; others, after rallying and resisting, were overcome; and 
finally the brave Eustace and his immediate companions were 
reduced toa captivity which meant death. Father Jogues and 
René could have easily escaped in the confusion of the surprise, 
the rally, the battle, and the eagerness of the Mohawks to secure 
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their Huron victims. But no; in the prison-pen were souls 
newly converted, or souls about to be plunged into eternity 
without the faith or without baptism. The father and the good 
René voluntarily surrendered themselves as prisoners, that they 
might give the freedom of the Gospel to the other prisoners. 
“Could I,” said Father Jogues, “a minister of Christ, forsake 
the dying, the wounded, the captive?” ‘ When,” says Bancroft, 
“did a Jesuit missionary seek to save his own life at what he 
believed to be the risk of a soul?” 

On and near the Mohawk River stood the three Mohawk vil- 
lages, of which Ossernenon was the first. Hither, amid impre- 
cations, derision, and blows, the captive Jesuits and Christian 
Hurons were brought. Father Jogues felt comfort, amid such 
treatment, from the good he had done; for in the midst of the 
terror and din of the surprise and capture he had taken water 
from the river and baptized his pilot. He had rushed to a 
Huron woman, one of the prisoners, while wrapped in flames, 
and baptized her with water from his hand, which, as it fell, 
seethed in the fire. He confessed the good René, now in expec- 
tation of instant death, and as the Huron prisoners were brought 
in he rushed to embrace and console them. Compelled to pass 
through thickened ranks of Mohawk savages, men, women, and 
children, the prisoners fell and fainted under a shower of clubs 
and missiles. René was so exhausted that he had to be lifted and 
carried to the place of public torture. His person was so black- 
ened with heavy blows that Father Jogues said there was not a 
white spot on his body except the white of his eyes; but the 
mangled and bruised form of the young and almost expiring 
martyr was so beautiful in the eyes of the father that he em- 
braced René with unbounded affection, while his own condition 
was near as sad. His own body was mangled and torn, and his 
left thumb was cut from his hand; the saintly priest offered this 
member as a sacrifice to Him, his Saviour, who was bruised and 
mangled for our sins. His finger-nails were torn out by the 
roots, and his venerable head was the savages’ favorite mark for 
every form of attack. 

We can but hasten through the heroic ordeal of suffering and 
martyrdom. Bitter torments day and night were their fate : tied 
hand and foot, given over to the sport of Indian children, who 
threw burning coals upon them, “ which hissed and burned in the 
writhing flesh until they were extinguished there”; they were 
dragged from village to village for seven days amid appalling 
tortures, witnessing the deaths, one by one, of the Huron Chris- 
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tains, from Eustace to Paul, all, however, welcoming death for 
Christ. They also witnessed the fruitless intercession of Arendt 
van Curler and his companions from the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam for their release. Their condition finally became 
hopeless, except that bright, distant hope of wearing the crown 
of martyrdom in heaven. 

The good René was engaged in constant prayer; in the midst 
of his torments he instructed the young Indians to make the 
sign of the cross and to pray. He and Father Jogues were again 
and again driven from pillar to post with ignominy and insult 
from brutal savages. René was an object of special hatred be- 
cause of his devotion to the cross, which the Mohawks hated. 
Father Jogues comforted and cheered him; forewarned him of 
his impending fate. Finally, and suddenly, when in the very act 
of teaching a young Indian girl to make the sign of the cross 
near the gate of the village, the tomahawk in the hand of a young 
Mohawk brave descended upon his head, and “ the good René” 
fell before the eyes of Father Jogues, a martyr, a saint, uttering 
with his last breath the name of Jesus! 

After the martyrdom of René, Father Jogues became the 
object of all the Mohawks’ fury. He was given asa slave toa 
Mohawk chief, whom he had to accompany to the chase, to the 
fisheries, to the war-path, and everywhere. He had to perform 
the most menial offices, to witness the most horrible excesses of 
Indian devil-worship, and to endure every ill-treatment and insult. 
He had chances of escape, but refused to avail himself of them, 
and yearned for opportunities to instruct, to baptize, and to save. 
On several occasions, in the midst of appalling danger, he ex- 
ercised his ministry of mercy. “I have,” he said, “ baptized 
seventy since my captivity—children and youth and old men of 
five different tongues and nations—that men of every tribe and 
tongue and nation might stand in the presence of the Lamb.” 
Now approaching Rensselaersw yck—the present city of Albany— 
in search of souls, it was with the utmost difficulty that he could 
be persuaded by Van Curler and the Dominie Megapolensis, 
the Dutch minister, to entertain even their offers of escape. For. 
he was willing to suffer captivity; he loved the Indians because 
they possessed immortal souls. Having learned of fresh wars, in 
the midst of which his ministry would be unavailing, after much 
hesitation he consented to make his escape, and reached the city 
of New Amsterdam, now New York. He was the first Catholic 
priest who celebrated the Holy Mass in this city. Even here, 
and in his forlorn state, he sought out Catholics to whom to ad- 
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minister the sacraments of grace. Returning to Europe, he 
was honored as a saint by sovereign and people, by priest and 
prelate. At Paris the faithful pressed forward in crowds to ven- 
erate him and kiss his wounds. He asks, not for rest, nor for 
friends, family, country, or even the company of his brethren, but 
to be sent back to the Mohawk mission. His mangled hands 
present an impediment to his offering up the Holy Sacrifice; but 
the pope, Innocent XI., removes the impediment, saying: “ It 
were unjust that a martyr of Christ should not drink the blood 
of Christ.” In May, 1644, Father Jogues is again in Canada. 
Peace is made between the French and the Iroquois, who now 
even—manifest fruit of the martyrdom of the good René—ask 
for the society and ministry of the blackgown fathers. In May, 
1646, Father Jogues appeared among the Mohawks in the new 
capacity of ambassador from the French; his mission was per- 
formed and he returned to Canada. By the last of the month of 
September of that year Father Jogues is on his way back to the 
Mohawk to found a mission! The Mohawk mission—the mission 
of the martyrs! That he should make such an attempt, among 
such fierce savages, shows the intrepidity of his soul. His 
Huron companions, appalled at the attempt, abandon him soon 
onthe way. The courageous priest pushed on. And now, when 
he had arrived within two days’ journey of the Mohawk villages, 
he fell into the hands of the Mohawks, who were again on the 
war-path; they rushed upon their best friend, now their victim, 
stripped him of his clothes, loaded him with insults, and hurried 
him to the same village where he had witnessed the martyrdom 
of René—the village of Ossernenon. He stood undaunted in their 
midst, but, the gentlest of men and the humblest, when question 
of God and truth and faith was involved became a second Paul; 
and he challenged the insolent savages to bow before their God 
and his. As he spoke the name of God he received his death- 
blow and became the second martyr of the Mohawk valley. His 
death occurred on October 18, 1646—a day destined to become 
honored in the annals of the American church. 

The blood of these glorious martyrs proved to be the seed of 
the church ; for on the very spot where René Goupil and Father 
Jogues had shed their blood for the faith sprang up the J/isszon 
of the Martyrs, and the golden fruit of this mission was the 
saintly life, virtues, character, and death of Catherine Tegakwita, 
the Iroquois virgin. She was born ten years after the martyr- 
dom of Father Jogues, at Ossernenon, in 1656; she embraced 
the faith in her heart long before she could find confidence or 
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opportunity to confess it to the missionary. In 1676 she con- 
fided her secret to Father Lamberville. Her joy at being received 
into the church was unbounded. She was baptized in the mission 
church on Easter Sunday, 1676. . Her virtues were exalted ; she 
gave her soul and body entirely to God; her devotions, her 
austerities, her good works were constant; she bore insult, de- 
rision, and calumny in silence; she dedicated herself to a life 
of celibacy ; in the world, and amidst the labors, turmoil, and de- 
basement of savage society, she led a life of prayer and recol- 
lection, self-denial and penance. She spent hours in the chapel 
at prayer. The festivals of the church were turned into fasts 
for her, for she was then deprived of food by her relatives, whom 
she refused on those days to accompany to the cultivated fields ; 
she was set upon by a brutal drunken Indian on her way to 
church, by the instigation of her tribe, and narrowly escaped 
the tomahawk once raised over her head; persecution of every 
kind she endured in silence and with patience. She finally, and 
in order to save both body and soul, escaped to the more con. 
genial and free atmosphere of Caughnawaga, in Canada, where 
she spent the three remaining years of her life in the highest 
sanctity. Here at the foot of the village cross she spent hours ; 
she, with some pious female companions, spent their lives in pov- 
erty, seclusion, and humility, and their lives were assimilated to 
those of the nuns of Quebec. She renounced all pleasures, prac- 
tised austerities, and bore ill-health with joy. This flower of 
the Indian race was now fading on earth, to bloom with greater 
’ fragrance and beauty in the heavenly Paradise. She received 
the sacraments in her humble cabin with the most profound de- 
votion; told the missionary the time when her death would 
occur, and requested him then to come and anoint hér. Her ex- 
piring words were the names of Jesus and Mary. She was con- 
scious to the last, and seemed to sleep when she died. She died, 
as she had lived, in the odor of sanctity. 

These are the martyrs and saints upon whom the American 
church is now petitioning the Holy See to bestow the highest 
honors of the church militant on earth. In order to enable the 
readers of this paper fully to understand the important and 
detailed course of proceeding to be instituted in this important 
and, to us American Catholics, new proceeding, we will explain 
the method of deginning the cause, its introduction, the nature of 
the evidence, the different stages of the cause, the results aimed 
at and how attained. This imposing process is in the nature 
and form of a law-suit, or rather of a suit in equity. Exclusive 
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jurisdiction is reserved to the court of Rome and the papal com- 
missions or auxiliary courts appointed to investigate and re- 
port to the Sovereign Pontiff. Hence the proceeding is called 
a cause. Neither the local or diocesan authorities nor the de- 
vout people are permitted to anticipate the decision of the Holy 
See, nor to usurp its jurisdiction, by public honors paid to, or 
invocations of, the saintly or martyred dead. In this very case, 
although a Pilgrim Shrine is to be erected by the Jesuit fathers 
on the very site of the martyrdom of René and Father Jogues, 
yet, however much it may owe its existence to the desire of 
keeping fresh the memory of those martyrs, it will in no religious 
sense be dedicated to their honor, but will be placed under the 
invocation of Our Lady of Martyrs. The new mission to be 
established at this sacred place will bear the original name of the 
Mohawk mission over two hundred years ago— The Mission of the 
Martyrs. 

But it is the pious and grateful prayer of the people, the 
voice of tradition ever fresh, and the petition of. the local ordi- 
naries, synods, or councils that may legitimately, and does in fact, 
move the Holy See to direct the cause to be zxtroduced. Thus for 
the past twenty-five years or more a desire more or less ardent, 
and renewed from time to time, and manifested in an exact form 
by three independent petitions prepared without concert long 
before the assembly of the Plenary Council, has been mani- 
fested for the beatification and canonization of these servants of 


God. From among numerous evidences of this may’ be cited. 


only one: the desire expressed by Father Martin, of Canada—an 
illustrious historian and pioneer chronicler of the American In- 
dian missions—in his writings, that, without anticipating the 
judgment of the church, this cause should be taken up and pro- 
secuted to a glorious result. Of late the Jesuit fathers have 
identified, by unmistakable evidences, the sacred spot which was 
the scene of the martyrdom and of the old Mission of the Mar- 
tyrs—the village of Ossernenon—and have purchased the land, 
on which they propose to erect the Pilgrim Shrine. They first 
issued the interesting pamphlet entitled A Holy Place in New 
York State, and now they issue monthly Zhe Pilgrim of Our Lady 
of Martyrs, devoted to the collection and renewal of the evi- 
dences and traditions of the. virtues of René Goupil, Father 
Jogues, and Catherine Tegakwita. There have been selected 
four promoters of the cause—a priest of Buffalo, a priest of Al- 
bany, a priest of New York City, and a Jesuit father of Wood- 
stock College. These reverend promoters addressed a memorial 
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to the late Plenary Council of Baltimore, giving in detail the 
past and the present state of the case, with references to docu- 
ments and testimonials already gathered, its readiness for presen- 
tation at Rome, and the favorable opportunity now offered for 
petitioning the Holy See for its formal txtroduction. 

The grounds of the application may be briefly stated. It 
is capable of exact proof, by tradition and contemporary writ- 
ings, that all three of these servants of God led lives of extraor- 
dinary sanctity ; that they practised in an extraordinary degree 
the heroic virtues of faith, hope, charity, prudence, temperance, 
fortitude, justice. In respect to René Goupil, the testimony of 
Father Jogues, who witnessed his virtues and his death, is con- 
clusive when he writes: “It was the 29th of September, 1642, 
this angel in innocence and this martyr of Jesus Christ was im- 
molated, at thirty-five years of his age, to Him who had given 
His own life for his redemption. He had consecrated his soul 
and his heart to God, his hand and his existence to the service of 
God.” The attested documents gathered in 1652 by order of 
the archbishop of Rouen also prove his sanctity to have arisen 
‘to the standard of the saints. Father Jogues’ testimony is still 
preserved in his own handwriting. 

The sanctity of Father Jogues is proved not only by tradition, 
but also by the testimony of contemporary writers and by all 
historians, secular and ecclesiastical. He showed the power of 
prophecy in his lifetime, for when he was selected to go and 
found the Mohawk mission he said: “I will go, but I will not re- 
turn.” Ina vision he saw René’s reception into glory,and he saw 
René beckoning him to come. The fama sanctitatis of Father 
Jogues is sustained by Father Buteux, his superior, in his sworn 
depositions, and by the other contemporary documents and by 
the manuscripts in the archives of the superiors of the Society of 
Jesus from 1652 to 1800, preserved in St. Mary's College, Mon- 
treal. The pages of Charlevoix, Martin, Shea, and all ecclesiasti- 
cal history teem with the same evidence. In THE CATHOLIC 
WorLpD for October, 1872, his sanctity is shown in a paper 
on Father Jogues by the present writer. So, too, with secular 
histories. Bancroft speaks of his “vision of the glory of the 
Queen of Heaven” as he was running the gauntlet of Indian 
mockeries and blows, of the consolation he enjoyed even in bis 
torments, and of his cruel martyrdom. Parkman describes his 
character with admiration; speaks of his tortures, his daily ex- 
pectation of death, his conscientiousness, his patience, his spirit 
of devotion, his longing for death, his pious labors, his humility, 
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his defence of the Gospel, and of his life as “one of the purest 
examples of Roman Catholic virtue which this western conti- 
nent has seen,” and of his cruel death. 

The good Catherine was venerated as a saint in her lifetime 
both by the Jesuits and by her own people. When she fled from 
Ossernenon to Caughnawaga, her confessor, writing to the su- 
perior at the latter place, said: “ Catherine Tegakwita goes to 
live at the Sault. I pray you to take the charge of her direction. 
You will soon know the treasure we are giving you. Keep it 
well, therefore. May it profit in your hands to God’s glory and 
to the salvation of a soul assuredly very dear to him.” Besides, 
we refer to the manuscript record of over thirty extraordinary 
graces, cures, and other favors obtained through her, signed in 
attestation by M. Remy, priest of St. Sulpice, Lachine, Canada, 
in 1696; also to personal testimony of Columbiére and Du Luth, 
and other grave personages, etc. Buried beside the church 
where she had worshipped, her grave became a place of pil- 
grimage for Indian and Canadian, for people and rulers, priest 
and prelate, and her invocation was rewarded with miraculous 
cures. So, too, of Father Jogues and René Goupil it is stated 
that miracles have attested their sanctity, such as René’s ap- 
parition to Father Jogues—a miracle of high order wrought by 
Father Jogues in Paris, of which the record and evidences are 
preserved, though the ecclesiastical documents were destroyed 
in the French Revolution—and great graces obtained have. been 
attributed to the intercession of all three. It may also be men- 
tioned that Father Jogues’ name was included in a fostulatum 
for beatification, along with those martyred on Canadian soil— 
De Brébeuf, Lalemant, and others—by one of the provincial 
councils of Canada. 

The memorial addressed by the reverend promoters to the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore was received with the greatest 
favor, and even enthusiasm ; and a conciliar petition, or Postula- 
tum, on tiie part of the assembled episcopate of the United States 
unanimously agreed to. One of the archbishops of the council 
said: “Father Jogues’ name is a household word.” Another 
archbishop said: “I wondered often this cause had not been 
brought forward long since.” And still another archbishop 
said : “ The devotion so long existing in Canada toward Cathe- 
rine shows how little difficulty there should be in the case.” 

The petitions to the Holy See for the beatification of our 
holy ones will not, and should not, be numerous. The Postula- 
tum from the Plenary Council of Baltimore will represent, of 
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course, the whole American church, and would of itself suffice. 
But besides this it has been suggested that petitions be sent to 
Rome from the various Indian tribes and one from the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, whose headquarters are in 
this city. A beautiful petition for the Indians has already been 
written, in the language of the Flatheads, by an old missionary 
of that tribe, and it has been signed by their chiefs. So also the 
chiefs of Catherine’s own village have signed their petition to 
the Holy Father. The writer has before him now the Flathead 
petition in three languages; he considers that this paper would 
be incomplete without an English version of this touching ad- 
dress. It is as follows: 


“ OUR FATHER THE POPE: 

“ Though we Indians are very poor and miserable, yet our Maker had 
great pity on us and gave us the Catholic religion. Moreover, he had pity 
on us again and gave us CATHERINE TEGAKWITA. This holy virgin, an 
Indian like ourselves, being favored by Jesus Christ with a great grace, 
grew up very good, had great love for our Maker, and died good and holy, 
and is now glorious in heaven, as we believe, and prays for usall. This 
virgin, we believe, was given to us from God as a great favor, for she is our 
little sister. But now we hope that thou, our Father, who art the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, wilt grant us a favor likewise: we beg thee with the whole of 
our hearts to speak and say: ‘ You Indians, my children, take CATHERINE 
as an object of your veneration in the church, because she is holy and is in 
heaven.’ 

“ There are also two others who, though Frenchmen, yet are as if they 
were Indians, because they taught the Indians the sign of the cross and 
the way to heaven; and for this they were killed by bad Indians. Their 
names are BLACKGOWN IsAaAc JoGUES and BROTHER RENE GouPIL. We 
wish to have these two also as objects of our veneration, as our protectors 
and our advocates. 

“If thou givest us these three as our PATRONS our hearts will be glad, 
our behavior will be good, and our children will become perfect; also a 
great many unbaptized Indians will enter into the Catholic Church and 
will see the glory of heaven.” 


The first process in the conduct of a cause for the beatification 
of a servant of God consists of formal inquiries instituted by the 
ordinary or bishop of the diocese as to the reputation, or fama 
sanctitatts, of the holy one dcatificandus. The second process is 
conducted either by the same local bishop or by an official of the 
Roman Curia, and consists of investigations de non cultu—that is, 
that the decrees of Pope Urban VIII. have been complied with 
and that the decision of the Holy See has not been anticipated 
by any unlawful public veneration of the proposed saint. The 
third process consists in officially transmitting the results of these 
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preliminary inquiries to the secretary of the Congregation of 
Rites at Rome. The fourth process consists in the opening of 
the investigation before this congregation at the request of the 
postulators, or promoters, of the cause. The fifth process is the 
appointment of a promotor fidet, familiarly called the “ devil’s advo- 
cate,” whose duty consists in exposing the weak points or flaws 
in the evidence adduced. The sixth process occurs in case the 
bcatificandus was an author, and consists in an examination of his 
writings. If the reports be now favorable, by the seventh pro- 
cess the Holy Father decrees the txtroduction of the cause for 
regular trial. The effect of this act is to invest the servant of 
God with the title of Venerable, and the Holy See now makes the 
cause its own. The eighth process consists in the commission 
issued by the pope to the Congregation of Rites to investigate 
the reality and nature of the virtues and miracles attributed to 
the saint. Without special dispensation this process is not taken 
until ten years have elapsed since the third process, of transmis- 
sion of the preliminary inquiry, was taken. The ninth process 
consists in the appointment of a court, consisting of three bishops 
or other high officials, to proceed regularly with the trial, exam- 
ination of witnesses, etc., and the record of the preceding pro- 
cesses of the trial. If this be favorable the tenth process consists 
in a still more searching inquiry into the merits of the case upon all 
the preceding processes and documents. On the return ofall these 
processes to the Congregation of Rites the whole case is exam- 
ined and considered by that body; and here the pope himself 
is present, and this is the eleventh process. The pope, after 
prayer and supplication to know the will of God, if his judgment 
so far is favorable, holds a new general congregation, which, as a 
twelfth process, determines whether the beatification shall pro- 
ceed forthwith or be further delayed. And if this be favorable 
the pope appoints, as a thirteenth and final process, the day for 
the beatification, which takes place in the Vatican church with 
great ceremony, and ending with a Ze Deum, incensing the 
image of the beatified, reading the decree, etc. Now the holy 
one is called Blessed. The various inquiries on the merits are 
four: de non cultu, de virtutibus, de martyrio, de miracults. For 
cause the processes may be shortened by dispensation ; and this 
is hoped for with our cause, by reason of the long delay already 
taken place, the historical fame of the saints, and the difficulties 
in the way of the regular processes caused by the changes ot 
sovereignty in the country—France, England, and the United 
States having in succession been sovereigns in the land. 
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Beatification is a meré permission for a limited cu/tus of the 
beatified, whereas canonization introduces them as Saints upon 
our altars, to be religiously venerated. The proceeding is simi- 
lar to the later stages of beatification, and greater importance is 
here given to the inquiry de miraculis. The final canonization 
takes place at St. Peter’s, and the saint is enrolled on the Caxon 
Sanctorum and a festival day given to the new saint. Beatifica- 
tion is permissive; canonization is mandatory. The former is 
special or local, the latter general. The former is in the nature 
of an interlocutory order ; the latter is a final decree. 

In this suit the writer espouses, with all his heart, the cause 
of the plaintiffs. Would that he were worthy to plead for them 
at the court of Rome and before the court of heaven! To join 
in the prayer of the poor Indians and in the prayer of the Ameri- 
can church is the privilege of us all. May they first be entitled 
Venerable ; may they then become Blessed; may they finally be- 
come our canonized Saints, and, as such, the patrons of our coun- 
try and of our church! 





ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 


HIGH o’er the throne of Clairvaux’ mitred saint, 
And the Seraphic Francis far above, 

Stands the Christ’s consecrated chosen priest, 
Whose eyes speak purity, whose lips speak love. 

No cowl or cincture tells of his degree, 
Or discipline his penances attest ; 

But from his locks exhales the perfume caught 
When the Redeemer clasped him to His breast. 
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KATHARINE. . 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE supreme moments in life seldom or never answer to our 
anticipations of them. Sometimes, indeed, they go beyond them, 
at others they fall short, but they are never such as we supposed 
they would be. No day had passed since the first meeting 
of these two that each had not greatly occupied the other’s 
thoughts. The young girl sitting opposite to him now, her 
- Slender figure drawn into a curve of the great arm-chair, the 
firelight shining on her face and reflecting itself in her dark, 
serious eyes, was the goal at which Louis Giddings had pro. 
posed to terminate his present journey. To him a renewal of 
their acquaintance had been a foregone conclusion from the 
first, although he had deferred it for a reason he thought impor- 
tant. The object of such a renewal was equally plain to him. 
He meant to win, if he could, the girl who had suddenly re- 
kindled in him not alone the ‘ardor and the passion of his youth, 
but its hopes and its ambitions, and to take up again the common 
life of his kind, from which for years he had felt himself shut 
out. No obstacle should stand in his way now except his in- 
ability to make himself beloved. His vanity was not great, and 
it had suffered in the past along with his love and -his pride. 
But, although there had been many a moment when, in recalling 
Katharine’s image, the thought of ill-success had weighed upon 
him, yet his hopes were still stronger than his fears. “Some 
tie there is between us,” he assured himself whenever the latter 
persisted in recurring. “I felt it vibrate, and I believe she 
felt it, too. At all events, I can but try to draw it tighter.” 

With Katharine the case was different. In spite of her good 
sense, her heart had told her that in the few words that passed 
between them on the night of their first meeting the promise ot 
another had been contained, and she had confidently expected 
to see him with Richard Norton on their return from the woods. 
Baffled in this first anticipation, her hope had faded, and when 
momentarily revived by her cousin’s account of her meeting 
with him and his promised visit, it had been extinguished anew 
by her idle gossip. Neither hope nor vanity was strong in her, 
and, while she had thought much of the change so unexpectedly 
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wrought in her own experience, she had thought little of any 
effect she might have produced herself. Some day, perhaps, 
he would arrive, and she might in that case possibly meet him ; 
but even that seemed more than doubtful. Mr. White, when his 
wife had once alluded to his friend’s coming in her presence, had 
assured her that she might as profitably expect a white black- 
bird as a visit from Louis Giddings. 

“ But he promised,” reiterated Anna, “and he was quite in 
earnest about it, too, or I am very much mistaken.” 

“T wouldn’t for the world impugn your discernment, my 
dear,” was the smiling answer. “Louis and I are very old 
friends, and there is no one whom I would so gladly welcome: 
under my roof. But I was never able to persuade him, even 
when my sister and I were alone here. At present I fear my - 
chances of that pleasure are immeasurably smaller than ever.” 

Anna shrugged her shoulders. 

“Don’t be so confident,” she said. ‘We were very good 
friends, I assure you, and for my part I expect to see him here 
before any of us are much older. Fora shy man, as you seem 
to think him, he appeared to me to have dicen assez d'aplomb et de 
savoir-vivre.” 

Mr. White’s eyes met Katharine’s at that moment with a 
shade of amusement in them. 

“You would never believe,” he said, addressing her, “how 
much more trippingly French rolls off one’s tongue here than in 
France. I have thought of that often lately, as one more in- 
stance of the innate perversity of things. I hope your prevision 
is correct, my dear,” he added, turning to his wife, ‘but, all the 
same, I think it will be time enough to get his room ready when 
you find his hat hanging in the hall.” 

But an unheralded meeting like this had been among the 
possibilities which had not occurred to the minds of either. 
And here, again, the man had the advantage, his parley with the 
servant having apprised him of Katharine’s presence before he 
entered it. To find her there, and alone, solved one of his difh- 
culties at once. He had felt that a formal, uninvited call upon 
her at her mother’s house would be such a presumption on so 
slight an acquaintance as by itself to demand an explanation. 
But that was what he had determined on, with a characteristic 
unwillingness to leave anything to chance, or to profit, at this 
stage of his quest, by the intervention of any third whatever. 
He would know, in that case, or so he fancied, what to say and 
when to say it. Either he should see at once, in the deep, soft 
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eyes that had drawn him thus far, the light of welcome which 
would make all things easy, or gain at least the right to make 
himself better known and so give his hopes a surer foundation 
than he was able to persuade himself that they possessed when 
the time drew near to put them to the trial. Yet the unlooked- 
for chance that had come to his aid embarrassed him curiously. 
The image that had been forming in his.mind and grown fami- 
liar there paled and put on a sudden cold unlikeness to this 
creature of flesh and blood, whose hand had trembled for an 
instant in his own, and on whose face the play of quick emotions 
had been plainly legible before she was able to turn it back into 
the shadow. The sense of what it would cost him to lose her 
' touched him so keenly, even at the instant when he was pos- 
sessed by the certainty that no such loss awaited him, that he 
felt the presence of the child as a sensible relief and outlet to the 
mad impulse which dared seek no other. 

“Put me down!” cried Fanny, struggling in his arms and 
turning her little face from side to side. “I want to go back to 
Aunt Kitty. You hurt me! I don’t like you!” 

To Katharine, too, this moment had been a sudden and com- 
plete illumination, though of her own heart only. But for the 
moment that was sufficient. The joy of loving rushed over her 
like a sea that has burst its ancient barriers and inundates for 
the first time a desert whose sands have turned their parched 
faces to the sun through centuries. No thought of the future 
clouded an instant whose sweetness was but intensified by the 
bitter, aromatic perfume yielded by the past as it too faded into 
nothingness. Intense emotion, felt for the first time, quieted and 
made her calm when its first surge was over, and she sat silently 
in her corner, turning her face a little further from the ruddy 
hearth, and burying it willingly on the flaxen head when it re- 
sumed its place upon her shoulder. Her self-possession had re- 
turned before the fretful but welcome importunities of the little 
one yielded again to slumber, and with it came the instinct to 
guard the secret she was unconscious of having betrayed al- 
ready. 

“Give her to me; I shall not frighten her again,” demanded 
Louis once before this consummation had been reached. There 
was a smile in his voice and in his eyes which was answered in 
those of the young girl as he bent toward her. The sense of ab- 
solute well-being which belongs to happy love had restored him 
also to himself, and something in the situation moved him to the 
silent laughter that lay close beside most of his deeper feelings. 
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“IT was within an ace of seizing her as if she had been a 
young Sabine whose brother or lover I had just run through,” 
he thought as he sank back again into the cushions of his chair 
when this offer had been refused. “God be thanked! there 
is nothing between us which cannot be put aside in a gentler 
fashion.” 

When he spoke again the other voices had passed for some 
moments into silence and ‘his own had relapsed into gravity. 

“ For years,” he said, “this hour between daylight and dark- 
ness has been the most hideous to me of the twenty-four. Yet 
the child’s instinct is the true one—it is the time for stories. ~ 
Will you let me tell you one? It was the hope of doing so that 
brought me here to-day; it would have brought me sooner if I 
had not believed the delay would give me the right to tell it 
completely and then put it out of my memory for ever. The 
moment that it did so I turned my face your way, though even 
then I did not dare to think of telling it so soon. It will not dis- 
please you, I hope, if I say I have thought of little else, since the 
day we met last summer, but of another day when I should find 
myself face to face with you once more.” 

Katharine’s heart beat heavily again, and she turned toward 
him with a motion as instinctive and as unresisted as that with 
which a flower turns to the sun. He saw it, and it drew him out 
of his regained composure. He left his seat and knelt down to 
bring his head on a level with her own, taking as he did so the 
little band that had been put out to him involuntarily. 

“T will tell-you that another time, my love,” he said, his voice 
sinking into a whisper and then dying on her lips. “Just now I 
can think of nothing but that we love each other. Kitty, I came 
to ask you to be my wife. Thank God! you answer me before I 
ask.” 

“I could not help it,” she said under her breath, but in a tone 
that vibrated with the intensity of her feeling, drawing back 
from him as she spoke, but not averting the face that had first 
grown pale and then flushed painfully. 

“T have been hoping for these three months that you could 
not,” he answered, looking at her with a smile that brought still 
deeper waves of color and suffused her eyes with tears. “ Don’t 
break my heart with blushing that way, child! You never 
would have given me such a pang of pleasure if you could. 
After all, you know, I think I did ask, though not so plainly as 
I do it now,” he went on after a pause, smiling still, but not 
touching the hand that had been withdrawn or the head that had 
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drooped and turned away. “ Look at me, love, and tell me what 
you think it means that each of us knew our own the instant 
that we saw it? My God!” he added, more to himself than her, 
“how easily it might have meant something different from this!” 

At his altered tone the girl lifted her head. Her clear eyes 
looked straight into his, and her hand went toward him again. 

“How good you are!” she said softly. “I was afraid I 
loved you, but I was not sure. Now I am glad.” 

“If to love you is to be good,” he answered, “ be sure I am 
the best man in the world. Ah!” he went on, looking at her 
still with eyes in which passion glowed but did not flame, “I see 
well what I am to you; God be praised! that speaks in every 
line of your sweet face. Don’t—don’t turn it away from me 
again! There are not many perfect moments in life, and this 
one will never come back to either of us. I love you, I long for 
you, but I don’t want even to look at you except as you give 
yourself to me of your own free and perfect will. I never could 
be all‘to you that you are to me.” 

“T love you, too,” the girl answered slowly, ‘and her voice 
was heavy, as if each word bore on it the whole weight of her 
heart. ‘“ What is it to love but to give everything?” 

“ Good God!” he said, looking at her still, “ what have I done 
to deserve this hour? I see your soul, living, palpitating, and I 
know you hold back nothing. You touch me to the very roots 
of my being. And yet I swear to you that if I were not free to 
take you—if, seeing as I do your sweet, innocent surrender, I 
had that to say to you which until yesterday I still thought 
I might have, if I spoke at all—I could not say it. I should 
leave you as you are. But you are mine—my love, my wife!” 
And his arm, which had been resting on her chair, slid around 
her in a light embrace. “There is not even a question in your 
eyes; and yet I still have something to tell you.” 

“ Not now,” she breathed. “I can bear nothing further.” 
She looked down at the child, still lying on her left arm. “ And 
I must go home,” she added, lifting her slow lids again. ‘I 
cannot wait to see them when they come. If you would ring, so 
that she might be carried up-stairs ?” 


“ Laws, honey!” said Dinah, as Katharine, who had slowly 
followed her to the upper room, sank down on a chair beside the 
little bed. “She's too heavy for you, a great chile like this. 
You're clean fagged out. It’s one woman’s work, for sure, to 
wait on her, poor dear! You don’t ever mean to go home with- 
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out your tea? Sho’, now—an’ I hear the carriage stoppin’ at the 
door this very minute.” 

“Go down quick and ask Mrs. White to send me back in it. 
Tell her my head aches and I must go at once. I’ll be down 
myself the moment I can find my hat.” 

“If you really cannot be persuaded,” Anna said, meeting her 
cousin at the head of the front steps, and looking radiant and 
rosy from the keen air, “ of course it is fortunate that we have 
not yet dismissed the man. Look at my cloak! I’m all white 
with snow only in coming from the carriage. I should think the 
streets were six inches deep with it. I’ve had a lovely time, and 
I’m ever so much obliged. Here, Arthur, put Kitty in and tell 
the man where to take her. A gentleman in the parlor, did you 
say, Dinah?” And she passed on into the room where Louis 
Giddings was standing with his back to the fire. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


** THE morning was well advanced when Katharine awoke 
from the profound sleep into which she had fallen after a night 
too full of waking dreams for slumber. Her eyes, opening then 
upon her new-found joy, half-closed on it again, and a faint smile 
hovering about her soft lips gave them an almost infantine curve. 
Mrs. Danforth, coming in and sitting down on the side of the 
low bed, regarded her in silence for a moment before speaking 
in a voice that took, involuntarily, its gentlest tone. ‘“ She looks 
precisely as she used to in her cradle,” had been the mother’s 
thought. 

“Ts your headache better?” she asked. “I came in about 
eight o'clock, but you were so sound asleep I would not wake 
you. I used to have headaches myself when I was young, and I 
know there is nothing for them like a good sleep, when you can 
get it. But now it is close upon the stroke of ten.” 

“O mother!” the girl said, rising from her pillow with eyes 
that looked like stars reflected in a limpid pool—“ O mother!” 
And she took her in herarms. “I shall never have an ache again 
while time lasts. I don’t believe there is such a thing in all the 
world.” 

“ What is it?” asked the mother, divided between surprise 
and hope. * “ What ails you, child? Have you—are you—” 
She stopped, not knowing in what shape to put the question 
which came foremost to her lips and heart. Katharine divined 
it, and she smiled anew. 
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“Oh! no, mother,” she said, “it isn’t that. It is—oh! don’t 
you know? Can’t you guess? Were you never young your- 
self?” 

“T don’t know,” the mother answered, drawing back a little 
from her daughter. “And I can’t guess. I have been young, 
but I never went into ecstasies solely on that account. You will 
have to explain yourself better if you want me to understand.” 

While she was speaking the knocker resounded through the 
quiet house. The great clock began its slow, musical strokes, 
and mingled with them Katharine heard a voice she recognized. 
In another moment the door of her chamber opened and Hannah 
stood upon the threshold. 

“A strange gentleman, ma’am,” she said, presenting a card. 
“ He would like to see you as soon as you are at liberty, and I 
showed him into the parlor.” 

It was one of Mrs. Danforth’s old-fashioned courtesies never 
to keep a caller waiting. The name on the card she held in her 
hand was unfamiliar, and she rose at once. But after she had 
done so she stilk lingered for an instant. Katharine had buried 
her face again upon her pillow. 

“Don’t lie there any longer, then,” she said. ‘Ten o'clock 
is too late for people who have no aches or pains and don’t 
believe in their existence. Are you sure you have nothing to 
tell me?” 

“Oh!” said the girl, “I will tell you everything when you 
come back—everything that you will not know already.” 

The interview seemed to Katharine interminable, even while 
she would not for the world have had it shortened. It was not, 
in reality, very brief, although Louis had a genius for comprehen- 
sive statement and Mrs. Danforth was by no means dull. She 
had gone down-stairs without the shadow of a misgiving*as to 
what awaited her, and saw, in the tall figure that on her entrance 
turned from his contemplation of the large photographs of her- 
self and her husband which hung in oval gilt frames against the 
wall beside the further window, merely another of the strangers 
who still occasionally presented themselves on business connected 
with the unsettled estate. She had a shrewd, instinctive insight 
into character, which, while it seldom formulated its conclusions 
into anything more definite than a simple statement of liking or 
dislike, was none the less sure and immovable on that account. 
What she thought of the face now bent upon her would have 
been sufficiently indicated to any one who knew her well by a 
certain relaxation of the lines about her mouth and eyes, which 
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showed that she felt it unnecessary to keep up the guard she 
habitually erected on such occasions. 

As for Louis, he had finished to his satisfaction his study of 
the two heads, which it seemed to him he would have found 
interesting under any circumstances. 

‘* Both of them would be good to have in the ascending line 
of one’s family,” he said to himself; “and Katharine’s is made of 
what is best in both. How on earth am I going to explain this 
suddeu demand on the old lady’s sympathies? They don’t gush 
but iu legitimate channels, or without good reason even then, or 
the sun has lied about her.” 

His task, in fact, was not of the easiest. 

“You want-to marry Katharine!” the mother exclaimed 
when that fact had become undeniably evident. “My daughter! 
Why, she does not know you! I never heard her breathe your 
name! I know nothing at all about you!” 

Louis laughed a little. Her astonishment was so genuine, 
and his own means for allaying it seemed so absurdly inadequate 
to the occasion. ® 

“T think we know each other, Katharine and I,” he said, 
“although it is certainly not to be wondered at that she has not 
spoken of me. I met her in the woods last summer with her 
aunt and uncle; but I have never had the opportunity to do so 
since until yesterday afternoon. Serious matters have detained 
me, up to now, in Boston, where I live; otherwise, if I could 
have gained her permission, I should have done myself the honor 
to ask yours before to-day.”’ 

“ And do you mean to tell me that you have gained hers now? 
Did you speak to her last summer? I understand neither of you.” 

“No,” he said, smiling in spite of his sense that gravity might 
become the occasion better. ‘I simply committed the indiscre- 
tion of falling in love with her on the spot.” 

“But you have told her now? And she has sent you to me? 
I would never have believed it of her. Where, pray, did you see 
her yesterday?” 

“ At the house of my old friend, Arthur White. That was a 
pure accident. I came to the city yesterday with the express 
purpose of seeking her here and putting my question. I admit 
that my having done so at once must seem to you extremely 
premature, under the circumstances.” 

“ But you did put it? And she—’’ The recollection of the 
scene just enacted up-stairs flashed across the mother’s mind and 
found its explanation. She sat silent. 
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“Young girls,” she said, after a pause which her visitor 
showed no signs of breaking, though he was studying her atten- 
tively while it lasted—‘ young girls are not much like what 
they were in my time. Even my own daughter is not. And 
yet she has always seemed so hard to please!” 

She looked up, as she ended, from the floor on which her 
eyes had been fastened. Louis crossed the room and sat down 
beside her on the sofa. 

‘‘Don’t be too hard upon us,” he said. “I’m afraid—that is 
to say, I hope that neither of us could help it. Don’t you see,” 
he added, as in spite of herself she smiled, “ what an enormous 
endorsement of my merits that very difficulty you speak of lends 
me?” 

‘I see,” she answered, “that you are bent on taking your 
own way ; and as for her, she has never taken any other since she 
was born. But, nevertheless, | must know something more about 
you. You cannot expect me to give you all I have as readily as 
she seems to have been willing to. Have you explained your 
position to her?” ‘ 

“No,” he said, laughing again. “I fear she took me on trust. 
But it will not be difficult, I think, to give you whatever assur- 
ances you require. You know my young friend Norton, from 
whom I first heard her name, and in whose company I met her. 
Either he or his uncle can give you such particulars as you are 
likely to desire in addition to those that I will offer you at once. 
I am a lawyer by profession and a journalist by practice; but I 
have a private fortune sufficiently considerable to permit me to 
think of marrying without great indiscretion. There is White, 
too. We were at college together, and have known each other 
pretty thoroughly since.” 

The mother drew a heavy sigh. “I suppose,” she said, after 
another protracted pause, ‘that it is useless for me to offer ob- 
jections if you have both set your minds upon it. But she is all 
I have. What am I going to do without her?” 

Louis took her hand, which she left passive in his clasp. 
“Why should you do without her at all?” he said in a voice that 
touched her. “I have no mother. Why not come and make 
your home with us? When you give her to me | want to carry 
her off for a year or so. I have never been abroad, but now I 
‘mean to go. If you have no near friends here, I have one in 
Boston who will be a daughter to you in her absence, and whom 
you cannot fail to like and feel at ease with.” 

“No,” she said, the tears rising to her eyes, “ I have no near 
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friends. I have nothing at all in this world except my child. Be 
good to her, if I give her to you. I would ay keep her, if I 
could, but I see I cannot.’ 

“God be good to me in that measure!” he said. “ You will 
not lose a child, but gain one. And now do you think that 
I might see her? I had not half-finished my story last night 
when she found it imperatively necessary to leave me and come 
home.” 

Katharine came slowly, being summoned. To face either of 
them in broad daylight, now that the tale was told, seemed a 
thing beyond her. She stood at her mother’s side with her hand 
upon her shoulder, her eyes down-dropped and veiled with their 
long lashes,-unable to meet the other pair that she felt bent 
upon her. The mother regarded her steadfastly, and then her 
eyes turned toward the other face, coming back slowly to her 
daughter’s. 

“ What can I say to either of you?” she began at last. “She 
is mine, but I have never had a hold upon her. She is a creature 
by herself, who follows her own ways and lives in a world of her 
own making. You love her and I love her, but are you any 
surer than I am that you can keep her when the time comes for 
her flitting ?” 

Louis looked up at the girl. His eyes also had dropped while 
the mother was speaking. Now they met hers full, and lingered 
in them as they had done the night before. He leaned forward 
and took her hand where it hung down by her side, and drew 
her towards him. 

“She is mine now,” he said. ‘She comes of her own will, 
and I think she comes‘ because she feels, as I do, that she is the 
other half of my soul. If we both mistake, we shall drift apart 
again. I promise her never to try to hold her one minute after 
she wishes to be free.” 

“Ah!” sighed Katharine, forgetting in that moment all her 
shyness, and everything in the world but the man within whose 
arms she stood, and on whom her lambent eyes shone full as she 
yielded to and answered his embrace, “if I have followed my 
own ways, it was because they all led straight to you. And I 
am never close bound but when I feel my perfect liberty.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“| poust, Katharine,” Louis said, the first time they found 
themselves alone together afterwards, “ whether I have dealt 
quite fairly with your mother. In the forum of strict morals 
and abstract justice I suspect I might find something to say 
against myself.on that score. Why don’t you look alarmed? 
How do you know that I am not going to ease my mind by con- 
fessing to having robbed a till or forged my master’s check?” 

Katharine laughed. ‘Give me credit,” she said, “ for some 
sense of the fitness of things. If I were forced to select a pro- 
bable crime for you, I think I might hit on something more 
in character. But I would rather not listen to any confession at 
all. I have no fear of you.” 

“ But don't you see that that is one reason the more for mak- 
ing it? Asa matter of fact, you need have none. So far as that 
goes, I might spare my pride even with you—and if I had any 
where you are concerned I should very likely do so. I tell you 
because I find it easy: you don’t so much unlock my tongue as 
turn my heart into speech. Otherwise the story, which, so far 
as it is known at all through me, is known only to the friend who 
listened to my ravings in delirium, might rest untold still. As 
things have turned out, I have nothing worse to reproach myself 
with than idiotic folly, nor anything more difficult to obtain from 
you than sympathy. Within these last three months I have 
asked myself often what I should do if I could not assure myself 
on that point. I never was quite able to come toa decision. I 
should have come to you, I think, in any case. Beyond that I 
was able to determine nothing. One alternative which might 
have resolved my difficulties, had they taken their worst possible 
form, was plain enough before my eyes, but I was not certain 
that my pride would let me take it, even for you. Suppose,” 
he said, leaving the place where he had been standing since 
Mrs. Danforth left the room, and coming to sit down at Katha- 
rine’s side, “‘ that I had a dilemma to put before you. I should 
never have told you anything less than the exact truth. What 
would you have answered me had the truth been this: Years 
ago, when I was a hot-blooded young fool, I was entrapped into 


- marriage. I say entrapped, though I was so thoroughly enticed 


as well that I played my part of the farce with an eagerness and 
good faith that must have been amusing to the other actor. She 
introduced me in it on account of the absence of the player to 
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whom the réle belonged in actual fairness—an absence which 
was merely temporary as it turned out, but which she had reason 
to fear was likely to prove lasting. When he was ready to take 
his cue she lied to him, poor wretch! as she had lied to me. 
Such a contingency must have been present to her mind through- 
out, for she could not have found much difficulty in covering up 
her traces where I was concerned. I never fairly understood 
until afterwards her insistance upon absolute privacy in our mar- 
riage and our subsequent meetings. I should have been willing 
enough to publish them to all the world, but I yielded to the 
reasons she thought fit to offer. If I had been needed as a cloak 
at any time I was always tobe ready in her wardrobe. As it 
happened, I was of no use at all to her, and I don’t doubt she 
has regretted the one she put me to at least as often as I have. 
The difference between us was that when I ceased to be a pos- 
sible convenience she did not choose that I should be a clog. 
She rolled me in the mire and left me there. She had even the 
cool audacity to confess the whole thing to me when she thought 
the time was ripe, and throw herself on what she called my 
honor. How shall I explain it to you? The man who should 
have been her husband, because he was the father of the child 
she carried, and not I, came back alive and well from the voyage 
on which he was reported to have been lost, and was ready not 
only to marry her, but to give her a position to which anything 
I could offer her was the merest trifle. It was well for her peace 
of mind—and, I suppose, for his, though I doubt whether that 
might not have been secured in the end much more satisfactorily 
in another fashion—that the letter in which she explained all that 
to me knocked me down as effectually as if I had been a bullock 
under the hand of a butcher. ‘My honor,’ to which she ap- 
pealed, would have dictated a course of procedure which would 
have taken neither his nor hers-into consideration. Perhaps she 
thought as much when she reflected on it further; at all events, 
when | came up from the edge of the grave both of them had 
disappeared entirely. There was one remedy open to me, it is 
true. I might have freed myself legally from the millstone I had 
tied about my neck, but my pride revolted then, as it has done 
ever since, at the thought of dragging myself publicly out of the 
slough. It was horrible enough to feel the filth sticking to me 
in private.” 

He stopped and looked long at the girl, who had been grow- 
ing paler as he continued speaking. 

“You are cold,” he said. “ Your hands are like marble. I 
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don’t want to torment you unnecessarily. The woman is dead. 
The first time I ever heard your name that piece of good-fortune 
was also announced to me, and by the same lips. I will be frank 
with you, nevertheless. I did not believe the news. When I 
look for a reason for my scepticism I find it in two things. One 
was her last letter, in which she told me that I need never be 
afraid to act as though she were in reality dead. ‘I shall be 
dead for you,’ she said; ‘ you need never fear my resurrection. I 
have injured you too much not to wish to give you that repara- 
tion, even if it were not necessary for my own safety.’ My in- 
stinct detected a sinister ring in that. If I could have found her 
in the first access of my fury I should have put her death be- 
yond reasonable doubt in a much more satisfactory way. The 
other thing was my recollection of herself. She was the per- 
fection of the human animal—all the more perfect as an animal 
because the soul seemed to have been entirely omitted from her 
make-up. She was built to live, and to carry her vigor and the 
freshness of her beauty into age. Death and she were things 
too utterly antagonistic for one who had known her well to ad- 
mit easily the thought that they had come conveniently together. 
During the early part of my misery I was constantly expecting 
that piece of information. She had lied so ingeniously to me 
for her own protection that I felt sure her benevolence would 
coalesce with her fears to lie me, if she could, into a false posi- 
tion which would effectually shield her. But it never came. My 
rage cooled down after a while, and I ceased to care very much 
about it. The sight of a woman was hateful to me, or I fancied 
so. Since I meant never to avail myselt of freedom to remarry, 
what great odds did it make, after all? When the news came at 
last it produced no immediate difference in my hopes or my 
plans in life. The day I saw you changed all that. I went to 
Canada directly afterwards to find out, if possible, the exact 
truth, but what I heard there, confirmatory though it was, roused 
my suspicions anew instead of dispelling them. 1 wrote then to 
the one man who seemed likely to be in possession of the facts, 
and the day before | came to you I received his answer. God 
had been good to me. “My wife died two years and more ago. 
Peace to her memory! I owe her, in one way, a debt of grati- 
tude. Perhaps but for her, and the purgatory she plunged me 
into, I should either never have found you, or, finding you, never 
felt myself free to claim you. And heaven, I find, is cheaply 
purchased, even with a sojourn in hell itself.” 
The girl remained silent and Louis went on again: 
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“T have owned up the faults committed against me—I will 
make the measure overflow by confessing the one I was guilty 
of towards you’ The morning that [ received the letter I spoke 
of I had been thinking of you after I awoke. I don't mention 
that asa rare occurrence. But I knew the Eastern mails were 
due—I had counted the days well, you may be sure. My. long- 
ing for you seemed growing unbearable. The worst that could 
happen would be to find my suspicions confirmed. In that case 
what should Ido? My repugnance to the idea of divorce and 
what in my case it would mean was unabated. I need not say, 
perhaps, that my aversion rests on no idea of right or wrong in 
the matter. For those who can bring themselves to seek it I 
think it right enough in certain cases, but I more than doubted 
my personal ability to do so. And then the thought came to me 
of telling you the whole truth if I found that you shared the 
feeling you had kirdled in me, and asking you to go through 
the legal forms of marriage and run the chances that a secrecy 
which has been guarded well thus far might be so guarded to 
the end. There was something horrible in that idea, too. It 
would be asking you to live a lie which would be none the less 
a lie-to our own consciousness though it rested there alone. 
But the moment I began to speak to you, and saw the innocent 
unreserve with which you gave yourself to me, without a doubt, 
without a question, I saw also that I could have cut my tongue 
out rather than suggest that plan to you. But I was not cer- 
tain until then that I would, in the last resort, have offered you 
the other. Tell me, you who ask no questions, do you know 
what you would have answered ?”’ 

“No,” she said slowly, and sighing between her words, “I 
would rather never know. You frighten me. I wish you had 
not shown me the abyss over which I hung.” And then: “ Poor 
woman !”’ / 

“Don’t pity her! she was never worth it.” 

“But you loved her! And she might have kept you.” 

“Don’t believe it! Even if the danger nearest her at the 
time had not been the greatest, and she had seen fit for any rea- 
son to cling fast to me, her reign would have soon been over. 
She might have kept her crown, but she was doomed to lose her 
sceptre. The lie in her always came through and cut me to the 
quick, even when I was at the height of my fool's paradise. Now 
dhat I love you, I know that whatever feeling I had for her was 
something else. I hated in her from the first the easy response 
I found to all that is worst and vilest in me. Away from her, I 
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could dress up in the garments of her beauty the creature she 
suggested to my imagination, but it was never other than a mys- 
tery to me, even then, why she tortured me most when I was 
with her and she was most gracious. I have hurt you,” he went 
on again, seeing that she was still inclined to silence. ‘I have 
rubbed the bloom already off what was perfection. Did I not 
tell you last night that such a moment would never come to 
either of us again? And yet I have not meant to grieve you, 
but only to make you absolutely free of my mind and heart, as I 
know, without asking, that [ am of yours.” 

“You have not grieved me. It is only—” And she stopped 
and sighed again. 

“Tell me,” he said, taking her in his arms, “ what does your 
mother mean when she warns me that to clasp you thus is not 
to keep you? Are you putting out the wings of your flight al- 
ready ?” 

“ Don’t think the bond between us is so slight as that. But 
my heart was so content this morning, and now it is heavy, and 
{ know no reason why. Perhaps,” and she smiled at last, “ it is 
because you are sinking deeper and deeper init. [did not think 
that was possible at first.” 

“But are you so elusive? So hard to grasp and so impossible 
to hold?” he asked, smiling also. ‘“ Your mother was like a 
prophesying sibyl, and I own she frightened me. I warn 
you that { am constant, slow to move when once I[ have cast 
anchor.” 

“1 don’t know what she means. My own ways have been 
straight ones so far as I can see, and they have lain for the most 
part parallel with hers, There is one where [ cannot follow her, 
but only once in my life have I been seriously bent on taking 
another which directly traversed it, and [ am not sure that she 
knows it even now. My struggle was with my father. I yielded 
and heard no more about it. But up to that time all my ways, 
whatever else they might have been, were certainly ‘ ways of 
pleasantness’ to me. Since then—at least until they ended here 
—they have led to nothing but discontent and weariness.” 

“And that is the only attraction that has ever divided your 
heart with me?” he said, when a question or two had satisfied 
him as to her meaning. “I could find it in mine to share you 
with it.” 

“TI wish you could,” she answered, “but it is gone. There 
has been only emptiness there since, until you came and filled it.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PAUL 
THE APOSTLE, IN NEW YORK. 


ON the 25th of January, the Feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul the Apostle, the church erected in honor of that Saint by 
the Paulist Fathers and the people committed to their spiritual 
charge was blessed and dedicated to the worship of God. It 
was a happy and auspicious event for both priests and people. 
For the former it was the realization of an integral part of their 
mission ; for the latter a matter of religious edification, while 
the material edifice itself is a monument to their generosity, and 
will be to them and to succeeding generations a school of the 
beautiful in art. Hence there was literal as well as mystical 
truth in the words which mother-church used in the dedicatory 
service: “I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: We will 
go into the house of the Lord. Our feet were standing in thy 
courts, O Jerusalem! Jerusalem, which is built as a city: which 
is compact together.” 

To build a church materially “compact together,” suitable to 
divine worship, and spacious enough to bring many worshippers 
into immediate contact with the sanctuary—the fountain, so to 
say, of sacramental mediation—and within good hearing of the 
word of God, is the main object of an ecclesiastical structure ; 
while the architectural facilities are to be utilized as instructive 
lessons in Christian art. The style is old Gothic, of the massive 
order of the thirteenth century. The twelve columns of Syra- 
cuse limestone, alternately round and octagonal, which support 
the entire vault, suggest solid security. The nave, from portal 
to apse, is two hundred and fifty-seven feet in length; in breadth, 
from the centre of one column to its opposite, sixty feet—fully 
sixteen feet wider than the centre aisle of the great cathedral in 
Cologne. Few churches have that breadth, and still fewer sur- 
pass it; and it is this breadth of nave which gives the beholder, 
on entering the edifice, an impression of solemn vastness. As 
the side-aisles and passages—of breadth. proportionate to the 
main aisle—are to be unencumbered of pews, the church can 
hold, because of its breadth of nave, more worshippers within 
sight and hearing of the high altar than many a cathedral. And 
this realizes to the full the idea of the Paulist Fathers, that their 
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church shall be a parish and preaching church, wherein all can 
take direct part in divine worship, and many can at one time 
hear the word of God. In furtherance of these objects, and with 
a view of excluding the noise of the outer world, the only wii - 
dows are those in the clear-story of the edifice. This is beauti- 
fully consentaneous with both the religious and scientific prin- 
ciple that all light comes from above. The basement is eighteen 
feet high in the clear, of the same size as the church, and is ca- 
pable of accommodating an equal number of people. 

Between the two incompleted towers—which are thirty-eight 
feet square at the base—and immediately over the great portal, is 
a large panel, to be occupied by a bas-relief representing the tri- 
umph of Christ. This panel shows us a four-wheeled chariot 
drawn by an ox, a lion, an eagle, and an angel, typical of the four 
Evangelists. At each of the wheels, gripping a spoke in the act 
of helping the chariot forward, are four great doctors of the 
church—Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory. The cha- 
riot signifies the church. Seated therein is Christ, an aureola 
of stars around his head, the right hand extended in the act of 
benediction, the left holding a sphere surmounted by a cross. 
Seated before him in a propitiatory attitude is the Virgin Mary. 
This majestic mosaic picture will act as a baptism on the imagi- 
nation of the beholder before entering the church, and on the 
passers-by. The panels on either side of the exterior walls will 
contain bas.-reliefs representing a procession of the prophets and 
saints, and among these will figure prominently the saints Pa- 
trick and Bridget, and, let us entertain the hope, Father Jogues 
and Catherine Tegakwita, the Iroquois virgin, and others of our 
race and day. 

Under the windows in the interiorlof the church there will 
be frescoes representing the history of the seven sacraments, ac- 
cording to the conception of the great painter, Overbeck. This 
is in happy congruity with the external decorations, and correla- 
tive with them, as cause with effect. For it is within the church 
that heroes and heroines are made, for the sacraments are the 
means of the grace of sanctification. The decorations of the 
sanctuary will be in strict accordance with the principle of sacri- 
ficial mediation through Christ with the Eternal Father. The 
central object will be the tabernacle; around it will be only 
figures of adoring angels, and of the Blessed Queen of Angels in 
their midst, all in homage to him and through him to the father. 
Hence the five windows of the clear-story of the chancel will be 
of stained glass, representative of the glory and majesty of God 
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in the Choirs of Angels, the Thrones, and the Dominations. The 
central window of the apse, directly over the high altar, is already 
designed, and being executed in the studio of Cox, Sons, Buckly 
& Co., of London. It is the gift of a parishioner. “It shows a 
prominent and beautiful figure of the Blessed Virgin as the 
Queen of Angels, standing in a halo of glory, crowned with a 
diadem of stars, with the moon under her feet, and surrounded 
on every side, above and below, by angelic figures of the cheru- 
bim and seraphim. The great number of these figures, their ani- 
mated and graceful positions, the splendor and brilliancy of the 
general tone of the glass, make this work equal to any done 
in our day, perhaps not surpassed by any window ever made.” — 
The celebrant on the occasion of the solemn blessing was his 
Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop Corrigan—the same who, 
nearly nine years ago (June 4, 1876), blessed the first stone of 
the church. He was attended by twelve other bishops, some of 
whom came from far-distant sees ; the two right reverend vicars- 
general of the archdiocese, and other prelates; by more than one 
hundred representatives of the regular and secular clergy of 
New York and other States; by the priests and novices of the 
Congregation of St. Paul, and by a choir of one hundred, men and 
boys. A memorable sermon was preached by the Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, the Most Rev. Patrick John Ryan. The occasion, 
he said, was doubly auspicious. It was the silver jubilee of the 
Paulist Fathers and the feast commemorative of the conversion 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. Premising some general 
remarks upon the active and the contemplative saints, whom he 
compared respectively to the running river and the tranquil lake, 
he gave the character of St. Paul. He was characterized by an 
adamantine faith and a warm personal love for Christ. His faith 
was reasonable and certain; and so is and must be the faith of Ca- 
tholics, who may have difficulties sometimes, doubts never. In- 
ability to explain difficulties is not a doubt, for a doubt is de- 
structive, in conception, of faith. What the nineteenth century 
needed was the faith of Paul. Paul's love for Christ was like his 
own character, fiery, impetuous. Yet his love was as tender and 
devoted as his hatred of Christ was consuming when, armed 
with the authority of the priests, he went on that memorable 
errand of persecution to Damascus. The love of Paul for Christ 
was the beautiful love of the penitent, who was moved to repen- 
tance, says St. Augustine, by the prayer of the youth Stephen, 
whose face shone like an angel’s while he said, “ Lord, lay not 
this to their charge.” He concluded with an appeal to the fa- 
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thers to preach the love of Christ crucified, and by invoking the 
blessing of God upon their mission to this generation. 

The music of the occasion was a triumphant assertion of the 
supremacy of the healthy and robust Gregorian chant, the har- 
mony here and there added to the grand old chant being evi- 
dently but the handmaiden of the venerable melody. As the 
procession of prelates, priests, and choristers marched up the 
middle aisle of the temple, chanting the Litany of the Saints— 
with four-voiced responses—the imagination of the hearer rode 
with religious gladness from portal to apse on the surging tide of 
that volume of harmony ; and as the echoes caught it up and sent 
it hither and thither with quivering undulation, the scene changed 
from St. Paul's of the Paulists to St. John Lateran’s in far-off 
Rome, where surpliced choristers were singing the cadences of 
Gregory the Great according to the old, old traditions. And 
this happy and pardonable distraction was intensified when the 
solemn numbers of the Introit, Scio cui credidt, were wafted to 
the ear with the harmony of four. concerted voices, unaccom- 
panied by the organ. It is in moments like this that one is im- 
pressed to the core with the beauty of God’s choicest instrument 
of melody, the human voice; that he admires the zsthetic wis- 
dom which excludes the organ from the greatest chapel in the 
world—the Papal—and is even disposed to accept the matter-of- 
fact definition of that instrument given it by the testy John 
Knox: “a kist o’ whustles.” The organ accompanied, not led, 
the singing of the psalm, in just deference to the fact that it 
ought to be regarded merely as a help to keep the voices in 
tone and harmony. The music of the Mass was Gregorian 
throughout, and this was consentaneous with the chaste and 
purely religious architecture of the temple, apart from the ex- 
press decrees of the church in favor of plain chant. 

. The study, cultivation, and rendering of church music, accord- 
ing to the letter as well as the spirit of papal ordinanCes in the 
matter, have been an integral part of the mission of the Paulist 
Fathers from their very foundation as a congregation. In the 
outset they resolved, despite the difficulties which would ensue 
therefrom, to eliminate from the quartet that element—sweet and 
melodious in its place, if you will—of contention for prominence, 
and sometimes of disedification, the female voice ; which, by the 
bye, is tolerated by the church with more reluctant sufferance 
than that accorded to the organ. The alti and soprani neces- 
sary to the quartet were supplied by boys. Now, while a 
choir of men and boys, or of boys alone, when well trained, is 
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both rapturous and edifying in singing the praises of God, but 
few know how difficult it is, especially in this country, where 
musical instruction is still a luxury, to train boys with one, or 
even two, lessons a week. Then, about the time when a boy 
arrives at proficiency in reading music, his voice changes. 
Hence, in order to keep a choir of boys together as a perma- 
nent and efficient organization, it is necessary to recruit the 
ranks continually. In the great catkedrais of Rome and other 
Catholic cities of Europe there is no difficulty either with the 
instruction of the boys or in preserving their efficiency in the 
choir. They are generally pensioners of the cathedral schools, 
-in which music is as important a branch of study.as grammar or 
mathematics. As the schools receive yearly recruits of seven 
years of age, the preservation of the choirs as efficient bodies is 
permanently insured. The establishment of such a school has 
long been a consummation heartily wished for by the -Paulist 
Fathers. But, with their limited means, they have been very 
successful with their choir. «Apart from the weekly rehearsal of 
the music for each Sunday, they have a weekly lesson in plain 
chant and the rudiments of music. The men also frequent these 
classes, and with happy result. ‘Witness the processional and 
recessional hymns, which are rendered not only with precision, 
but even with the true ecciesiastical spirit. Another distinguish- 
ing feature of the music is, that it is sung 2 choro—that is, in the 
chancel, after the old monastic traditions.. The organ is behind 
the high altar. This, with the arrangement of the choir in double 
rows on either side of the altar, produces the effect of a double 
choir. The Mass proper to each Sunday, with the Gradual, Of- 
fertory, and Post-Communion, is sung strictly according to the 
rubrics; the Vespers, with the antiphons, responses, and com- 
memorations, likewise. Thus, while observing to the letter the 
magnificent ceremonial of the church, there is given untold edifi- 
cation to the faithful, and they are indoctrinated in the’ mystic 
beauties of the liturgy by way of corollary. They have not over- 
looked the usefulness of congregational singing—that famous old 
Catholic institution, which Luther utilized with prodigious re- 
sults. For several years past the congregation at St. Paul's 
has been accustomed to sing pious hymns in English at their 
special Lenten services, and a notable step towards making this 
form of congregational worship more popular has been lately 
taken with marked success. 

As in the order of creation every individual born into 
the world has a life-purpose, and as the same is true of com- 
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munities, which are a collection of individuals, so the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle has its purpose, its mission. 
It was no-fortuitous circumstance that in the early ages peo- 
pled the deserts of Africa with anchorites, whose lives of purity 
and rigorous self-denial were a protest against the effeminate 
luxury of the times; that raised up 4 Benedict against univer- 
sal vandalism; that gave the world a St. Dominic to preach 
and teach, a St. Francis to be the champion of humility, and 
St. Ignatius and St. Philip to arrest the career of the so-called 
Reformers. That especial providence which God exercises over 
the church raised up these men and the orders founded by them, 
as it did subsequent religious congregations, to meet the exi- 
gencies of different times and places. And thus it was no re- 
ligious whimsicality, but the indwelling Paraclete, which, twenty- 
five years ago, moved four fathers of the Congregation of the 
Holy Redeemer to petition Pope Pius IX. that he would grant 
them a dispensation to leave that body, go into the world, and do 
especial missionary work under the patronage of the great St. 
Paul. | These men, and they who subsequently joined their ranks, 
while not losing sight of their general mission as priests to preach 
the Gospel, make it their especial province to be abreast with 
the times, to study modern thought in its multitudinous phases, 
and to battle with it—using modern weapons—where it clashes 
against Eternal Truth. In this particular they imitate their model 
and patron, St. Paul; for though he was “all things to all men, 
that he might save all,” he made his especial mission among the 
gentiles, who were the foremost men of action of their day. 
Hence they preach the ancient Gospel as Americans to Ameri- 
cans, be these native or foreign-born. Not that the congrega- 
tion is exclusively American as to. members, character, or pur- 
pose; for the study and cultivation of Catholic thought and prin- 
ciples, in their relations to times and places, make men cosmo- 
politan' or apostolic ; and these men would be English in London, 
Irish in Dublin, Parisians in Paris, Viennese in Vienna, Berlinese 
in Berlin. If the war against religious, political, and social insti- 
tutions has become international, and has already raised up an 
army bearing the character and title of Internationalists, why 
should they not be met on their own ground, with their own 
weapons. There is nothing anomalous in religions becoming in 
our day cosmopolitan or apostolic. For what else is the apos- 
tolic missionary spirit than Internationalism in its supernatural 
form. 

Continuous missionary work is, then, the general object of 
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the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle. But they are cecume- 
nic as to means. As Art has been the faithful handmaiden of 
every religious institution from time out of mind, and has been 
the beneficiary thereby, they give intelligent attention to the 
study and use of the beautiful, as tending ultimately to the en- 
joyment of Him who is the Primeval Cause of all beauty. As 
has been intimated, the church just dedicated is a temple of the 
living God. But it is also a school of the beautiful. Though 
missionary convenience was the first consideration in the build- 
ing of the church, artistic elegance, and the lessons it teaches 
with consequent culture, are not lost sight of. Of their cultiva- 
tion of music, as a means of glorifying the Almighty and of 
edifying and teaching the people, enough has been said already. 
But to the Rev. Alfred Young, priest of the congregation, be- 
longs the credit of having made the music of St. Paul's an at- 
tractive feature. He has recently published a Catholic Manual 
of hymns, Vespers, and litanies, for congregational and home 
use, which will entitle him to as worthy a place among the com- 
posers of choral music as he holds among musical critics. The 
“tunes” of the hymns, as he modestly, though not inappropri- 
ately, styles the music, are religiously simple and elegant. He 
has devised an original system of division of the psalm chants, 
and the pointing of the words, which will prove invaluable to 
choirs that are not schooled in the traditions of the Roman 
Vesperal. 

This notice of the Congregation of St. Paul, in connection 
with the dedication of their church, would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to their use of the most powerful propagator of 
thought existent—the press. They have in their ranks essayists, 
reviewers, and critics whose contributions are read with interest 
by the Catholic and the non-Catholic alike. The most popular 
and influential Catholic magazine in the United States is a crea- 
tion of the Congregation of St. Paul, and is read in every land 
where the English tongue is spoken. The Catholic Publication 
Society was also an institution of the congregation, designed 
for the propagation of Catholic literature. There are cities and 
towns and villages of this vast continent in which the voice of 
the Paulists was never heard, and never may be heard} but their 
works from the press are there doing the Master’s work in their 
name, and proving that they strive not in vain to be like unto 
their great Patron and Model. 
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HEAVEN IN RECENT FICTION. 


THE modern novelist has long ago appropriated every known 
corner of the navigable globe. From the wilds of Siberia to the 
heart of Cathay, from the ice-peaks of Finland to the Nubian 
desert, everywhere he has floated his standard and called the 
land his own. Not content with this universal sovereignty, he 
sighs for fresh worlds to conquer, and, greater than Alexander, 
has created them to order; peopling strange islands and un- 
known planets, or digging, as Bulwer does, into the bowels of 
the earth, to find there in its perfection the coming race. But 
it has been reserved for more recent writers to mount one step 
higher, and, exuuyé with all below, to plant their fictitious charac- 
ters in a vague and hazy atmosphere which it has pleased them 
to label Heaven. The advantages of this new departure are ob- 
vious. There is, first of all, the charm of utter novelty ; there 
is a certain coloring of religion to please the grave-minded, and 
an agreeable sense of tampering with forbidden things to attract 
more daring spirits; and there is an unlimited opportunity for 
the author to give his or her views upon the subject of our 
future life. 

These views, be it remarked, are not mere suggestions offered 
from a novelist’s standpoint, but are uttered with all the con- 
scious certainty of an Isaias, and by a host of unthinking readers 
are accepted as something very nearly related to a revealed 
truth. Who does not remember the discussions that raged when 
Miss Phelps first launched upon an unsuspecting public that ex- 
plosive little volume called Gates Ayar ?—a work which, we fear, 
must be held responsible for its train of foliowers. All those 
who thought it would be charming to play on the piano, to eat 
gingerbread, or to “h’ist” gates in the next world, immediately 
announced that here at last was a rational and alluring Heaven; 
while those who fancied that such entertainments would be apt 
to pall when protracted into an eternity combated the book as 
vigorously as if it were a new religion preached from the pul- 
pits instead of the idle fancies of a clever woman. Intended 
merely as a protest against the dreary Heaven portrayed by Sun. 
day-school hymns, it was received as the utterances of a second 
Swedenborg ; and its success has not only spurred its author 
on to wilder flights, but has inspired a whole school of disciples, 
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who seek, each after his own fashion, to make us intimately ac- 
quainted with the unknown. 

From one of these, at least, we would have expected different 
things. That Miss Phelps should dabble in the world of spirits 
is, perhaps, natural; but that Mrs. Oliphant should turn her 
back upon Carlingford, and Salem Chapel, and all those delight- 
ful, half-cynical pictures of country and clerical life of which 
she is so able an exponent, is something inexplicable to her 
readers. Yet in Old Lady Mary and A Little Pilgrim this au- 
thoress has deliberately chosen to carry her creatures beyond 
the gates of death into the world to come. Lady Mary lands in 
a border-country, a sort of nineteenth-century Purgatory, while 
the little Pilgrim is at once transplanted into the more genial 
soil of Heaven. 

Lady Mary, when told that she is dead, merely experiences 
a slight shock of surprise, and says, not unnaturally: “It is very 
wonderful how much disturbance people give themselves about 
it, if this is all.” In default of any judgment the souls all retire 
into little rooms and examine their own consciences, with rather 
indifferent results ; for in ninety years of worldly life this woman 
can find but one real cause for self-reproach—the sad folly ot 
hiding her will and so leaving her adopted child penniless in the 
midst of plenty. “ All the risings-up of old errors and visions 
long dead were forgotten in the sharp and keen prick of this 
which was not over and done like the rest.” 

Apparently sins once “over and done” cease to be very 
troublesome to this comfortable little community, for by and by 
she meets a man “who had neglected all lawful affections, and 
broken the hearts of those who trusted him, for her sake’”’; and 
we fail to see that he is pricked with any keener remorse than is 
Lady Mary, who has walked purely and decorously in the days 
of her beautiful youth. Only this one matter of the will troubles 
her sorely, and she “appeals to one of the officers ””—which 
sounds a little like a police court—for permission to return to 
earth long enough to repair her error. Her prayer is granted, 
with a warning of the pain it will entail; and the description of 
the disembodied soul revisiting its old haunts is given with an 
artistic pathos which Miss Phelps, who has essayed a similar 
scene, can never hope to reach. Her wistful desire to be seen 
and heard, her distress at the horror she may cause, her sense of 
exclusion from the warm, bright life around, her loneliness and 
desolation, her sickness of heart as she walks forgotten amid the 
strangers who fill her home—all are told with a direct earnestness 
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and power. “Oh! have pity on me!” she cries in vain, standing 
with helpless, shadowy hands before the cabinet which holds the 
hidden will. There is a true poetic justness in her inability to 
accomplish that for which she has suffered so much: the will is 
discovered in the most commonplace manner by the vicar’s sons ; 
and the poor ghost turns gladly back to the spirit-world, where 
alone she has a place to fill. 

In A Little Pilgrim Mrs. Oliphant has ventured further and 
succeeded less. To begin with, the very title is misleading. 
The Pilgrim is not, as might be imagined, a child, but a middle- 
aged woman; and, the book opening at once with her death, we 
find her, as we found Lady Mary, dazed with the change, slow to 
find out what is the matter, but perfectly complacent and satis- 
fied as to the result. She laughs at the absurdity of thinking she 
is dead; then weeps a little, observing very sensibly that “it is a 
silly old habit”; then takes in her surroundings, and proceeds 
with great cheerfulness to make herself at home. It is hard to 
think she has not some small sins to regret or atone for, but 
apparently nothing can be further from her mind. She wanders 
among green fields and lovely landscapes, and she sees a great 
many souls coming in through little doors, all in a state of 
rather ludicrous bewilderment as to where they are and how 
they got there. One poor, astonished man takes it very hard 
that he is not to be judged, and one sinful woman exhibits some 
natural trepidation, which is immediately soothed and allayed. 
There is a pretty piece of word-painting which describes the 
little children who have grown up in Heaven, and the Pilgrim’s 
first meeting with our Saviour is told with a fervent intensity 
and a delicate sense of reverence that help us to forget many 
of the absurdities around us. 

The journey to the “ Heavenly City” is, however, painfully 
disappointing. We find there a great many handsome houses 
decorated with frescoes and paintings, the work of those who 
had been artists upon earth; while hosts of industrious spir- 
its occupy themselves with writing and compiling histories—re- 
vising, let us hope, Macaulay and Cariyle—illuminating manu- 
scripts, and engaging in various praiseworthy labors. On the 
whole, it is what the school-books would describe as a highly 
flourishing place. Perhaps medizval Florence, purified and en- 
lightened by nineteenth-century culture, would be as near as we 
can come to Mrs. Oliphant’s ideal Heaven. Hell there is none, 
the book, like all its fellows, being a vastly comfortable one for 
sinners to peruse. Its substitute is a singular place called the 
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“ Land of Darkness,” where revellers make merry for a time, and 
then, growing weary, work their way up to Paradise. 

But the book shines with a chastened splendor of its own 
when compared to the volume recently published by Miss 
Phelps, in which grotesqueness and irreverence bordering on 
blasphemy run riot hand-in-hand, seeking to out-herod Herod 
in fierce and extravagant absurdities. If Mrs. Oliphant’s Heaven 
fails to allure, Miss Phelps, in Beyond the Gates, holds out a pros- 
pect so utterly appalling that, in view of virtue being thus re- 
warded, the book becomes a positive incentive to vice. From 
beginning to end it is unbrightened by any touch of religious 
feeling or of artistic beauty—a dreary abyss of platitude, made 
deeper and drearier from the very solemnity of the subject it 
aspires to handle. 

“Miss Mary,” who kindly relates her own experiences, dies— 
after the rather monotonous fashion of such works~—-in the first 
chapter, and her father’s spirit is sent to conduct her straight to 
Paradise. Like all the rest, she is in happy.ignorance of what 
has taken place; and the two ghosts go comfortably down the 
stairs together, and sit chatting and resting in the parlor before 
venturing out into the cool night air. The manner of their as- 
cent is strictly original, and reflects great credit on the author’s 
imagination. There is no need here of the assisting angels to 
whom Goethe and Newman confide their precious freights. On 
the contrary, Mary’s father proceeds to instruct her how to strike 
out in the air, as if learning to swim; and so with convulsive 
efforts she fairly kicks her way upward! It is plain that Miss 
Phelps sets great store on this system of aerial locomotion, for 
we are afterwards introduced to whole legions of spirits who, 
being unable to master the art, are reduced to floating aimlessly 
around the world; eating, drinking, buying, and selling—she 
neglects to say just what ghostly commodities—and otherwise 
behaving absurdly as if they were alive. And it is explained 
that, having lived only for the earth, “they simply lack the 
spiritual momentum to get away from it.” Thanks to her fa- 
ther’s instructions, our heroine accomplishes the distance in safe- 
ty, and, after giving her the alarming assurance that she will find 
her new companions “ neither unscientific nor unphilosophical,” 
he leaves her to take a much-needed nap. 

In the next chapter we are surprised to find her making her 
way back to earth, guided by her knowledge of astronomy and 
geography—which proves the advantages of education—and as- 
sisting decorously at her own funeral, being much pleased with 
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the style in which it was conducted. She takes her old chair by 
the table, and narrowly escapes being sat upon by her married 
sister—a ludicrous contretemps painfully suggestive of one of Mr. 
Frank Stockton’s ghostly episodes, but which is told with that 
happy absence of all sense of humor which is the most striking 
characteristic of the book. Having ‘seen herself decently in- 
terred, Miss Mary returns to the other world, where she is met 
by our Lord upon the threshold; and the interview between 
them grates through our whole system. She does not even 
recognize the Saviour, but, after holding with him a pro- 
longed conversation on the validity of the Bible and other 
kindred topics, is informed by a friendly spirit who it is with 
whom she has been speaking. Nor does it seem to dawn upon 
Miss Phelps for a moment that to see God and know him 
is the one and only thing which most Christians seek in seeking 
Heaven. 

After this we are launched upon such a formidable array of 
incongruities that it becomes impossible to do justice to half of 
them. Mary’s father, returning opportunely, conducts her to 
the Heavenly City, shows her the “ Hospital” where the “ sick 
of soul”’ are healed, and finally brings her in triumph to their 
own neat little house built of inlaid woods, with a nice lawn in 
front, a dog stretched comfortably on the step, and a great many 
pretty and highly respectable ornaments decorating the interior. 
There is no mention made of the cat dozing by the kitchen 
hearth, but we hope, for the sake of pussy’s admirers, that the 
omission is not intentional. So pleased is Miss Phelps, indeed, 
with this realization of her cherished dreams as set forth in 
Gates Ajar that she is loath to spare us the smallest detail. 
Mary “freshens her dress’’—can it be that she has only one?— 
puts flowers in her belt, and comes tripping down-stairs all fine 
and natty, to be welcomed by a detachment of soldiers whom she 
has helped to nurse, and who propose, as an appropriate enter- 
tainment, to “sit and tell army stories half the night.” True to 
her New England instincts, she wastes no time in starting upon 
various intellectual labors, especially in mastering the “ universal 
language,” which she finds necessary to her convenience ; and 
she expresses much naive surprise that no grand ovation should 
have been tendered to a great writer who has just arrived. In 
this case, however, she is consoled by hearing that ‘lis public 
influence—in Heaven, be it remembered—though so far but a 
slight one, had gradually gained and was likely to increase with 
time.” So that authors have before them the cheering prospect 
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of fighting their literary battles over again before they can hope 
to properly control the celestial mind. 

But intellectual pleasures are by no means the only ones that 
this practical writer holds out to lure us on. There is a good 
word said for all gourmets and epicures, who will be rejoiced to 
hear that the delights of eating and drinking not only remain 
but are actually enhanced in the life to come. On this point 
Mary’s testimony must be taken as conclusive, albeit couched 
in language a little misty and obscure. 


“I do not expect to be understood,” she says, not unnaturally. “It 
must be remembered-that in all instances the celestial life develops the 
soul of athing. When I speak of eating and drinking, for instance, I do 
not mean that we cooked and prepared our food as we do below. The ele- 
ments of nutrition continued to exist for us as they had in the earth, the 
air, the water; though they were available without drudgery or anxiety. 
Yet I mean distinctly that the sense of taste remained, that it was gratified 
at need, that it was a finer one and gave a keener pleasure than its coarser 
prototype below. I mean that the soul of a sense is a more exquisite thing 
than what we may call the body of asense, as developed to earthly con- 
sciousness.” 


This is comfortable news, and we are still further gratified by 
learning that the souls of the other senses are quite as amply 
provided for. There is a vast Music Hall where concerts are 
given, at which Beethoven kindly consents to play; while an- 
other and much more novel entertainment, called a Color Sym- 
phony, is the attraction in “an adjacent town.” To this come 
Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci, and here “the apple- blossom 
told us its secret, and the down on the pigeon’s neck, and the 
plume of the rose-curlew, and the robin’s egg, and the hair of a 
blonde woman, and the scarlet passion-flower, and the mist over 
everglades, and the power of a dark eye.” 

After learning all these secrets those spirits of a religious 
turn are regaled with a sermon from St. John the Apostle, whose 
preaching has fallen off sadly since the days of his earthly exhor- 
tations; while a hint as to other heaven-born amusements may, 
perhaps, be gathered from the following paragraph: 


“I had been passing several hours with some friends who with myself 
had been greatly interested in an event of public importance. A messen- 
ger was needed to carry certain tidings to a great astronomer, known to us 
of old on earth, who was at that time busied in research in a distant planet. 
It was a desirable embassy, and many sought the opportunity for travel and 
culture which it gave.” 


Shades of Boston tea-drinkers, here is your Paradise at last! 


‘ 
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After a while our heroine, spurred on by all these oppor- 
tunities for culture, grows still more ambitious and speculative. 
She looks forward, she tells us, to “ meeting select natures, the 
distinguished of earth or Heaven; to reading history backward 
by contact with its actors, and settling its knotty points by their 
evidential testimony.. Was I not in a world where Loyola and 
Jeanne d’Arc, or Luther or Arthur, could be questioned?” She 
wonders “ what occupied the ex-hod-carriers and cooks,” and 
what were Darwin's heavenly labors, and what became of Cali- 
gula, and what “ affectionate relation ” subsisted between Buddha 
and Christ? Not satisfied with history, she even aspires to visit 
worlds peopled by great characters of fiction, and longs to meet 
in the flesh, or rather in the spirit, with “ Helen, and Lancelot, and 
Siegfried, and Juliet, and Faust, and Dinah Morris, and the Lady 
of Shalott, and Don Quixote, and Colonel Newcome, and Sam 
Weller, and Uncle Tom, and Hester Prynne, and Jean Valjean.” 

Finally she gets just a little tired of Heaven—which, perhaps, 
is hardly to be wondered at—and discovers that it is not satisfy- 
ing all the claims of her nature. What the missing something is 
we are too soon informed. Having lived forty years on earth 
without a husband, this strong-minded old maid begins to feel 
the need of one in Paradise, and mopes sadly over her single- 
blessedness. Happily the want is supplied by the timely ap- 
pearance of an old lover, who, having married and died, claims 
Mary as his heavenly wife on the strength of his earthly widow 
having taken to herself a second spouse. Mary, in nowise 
daunted by these complicated marital relations, immediately 
makes the extremely strong avowal that without him Heaven 
would be Hell; and the last scene of this undivine comedy is our 
Saviour blessing their spiritual nuptials. By this time our sense 
of humor is merged into a feeling of horror and disgust. And 
when Mary wakes up in her own bed and coolly informs us that 
the whole has been but a thirty-hours’ trance, we close the book 
with a devout hope that if she has any further revelations she 
will not consider it necessary to make them known. 

But now comes another and a different question to be an- 
swered. It is easy to see Mrs. Oliphant’s inability and Miss 
Phelps’ total unfitness to describe the wonders of Heaven; but 
have greater writers been much more successful in their trials? 
Granted that the novelist, like Antzus, loses his vigor when lift- 
ed from his mother-earth, but has the poet, the veritable child 
of light, reflected for usa single gleam of the divine radiance? 
“Who,” asks an English critic, “is satisfied with the heaven or 
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with the seraphs of Milton? Or who fails to see that if Dante’s 
angels are more impressive than those of Paradise Lost, this effect 
is mainly due to their dignified reserve—to that silence which is 
so seldom broken by them, except in the very words of Scrip- 
ture?” Vondel's angels are less angelic than either Milton’s or 
Dante’s; they are brave, sensible, warm-hearted, and occasionally 
dogmatic men. Goethe’s seraphic hosts sing some strong, sweet 
strains; but in their skilful outwitting of Mephistopheles they 
recall to us the arbitrary kindliness of the Homeric divinities 
rather than the messengers of a just and avenging God. New- 
man, in the “Dream of Gerontius,” has essayed what the other 
poets have shrunk from attempting : he has penetrated into the 
mind of a dying man, and with curious and painful insight has 
revealed to us the awful touch of death upon the conscious soul. 
Where can we find lines more charged with restrained power 
than those in which Gerontius recognizes the final throes of dis- 
solution ? 
“ It comes again, 

That sense of ruin which is worse than pain, 

That masterful negation and collapse 

Of all that makes me man ; as though I bent 

Over the dizzy brink F 

Of some sheer, infinite descent ; 

Or worse, as though L 

Down, down for ever I was falling through 

The solid framework of created things, *. 

And needs must sink and sink 

Into the vast abyss.” 


And, after death, what a contrast between the supreme flight 
of Gerontius, borne swiftly upwards by angelic wings, and the 
kicking, struggling spirits to whom the American lady intro- 
duces us, trying to make their own way to Heaven! What a 
sharper contrast still between the placid complacency of Miss 
Mary and the little Pilgrim, and the agony of love and shame in 
which the pure soul of Gerontius lies quivering at its Master’s 
feet! Yet even of this strong and beautiful poem the choral 
songs of the angels form by far the weakest portion. They are 
in nowise equal to the utterances of Gerontius himself; they 
fail to stir our hearts with any great impulse of love or joy, or 
to carry us for a moment to the foot of God’s hidden throne. 
‘As we read their monotonous and somewhat dreary burden we 
know that it is not thus the real angels sing in Paradise, and we 
feel once more that the beauties of the holy place and of its un- 
seen inhabitants may not be described in words. 
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“The verse falls from Heaven, 
Like a poised eagle whom the lightnings blast.” 


Blinded we turn aside, after brief, piteous glances at the 
brightness that is not for mortal eyes to penetrate. 
“ White-winged the cherubim, 

Yet whiter seraphim, | 

Glow white with intense fire of love— 
Mine eyes are dim : 

I look in vain above, 
And miss their hymn.” 


So sings Christine Rossetti, while her brother is busy arrang- 
ing the stars and lilies that decorate the earthliest of angels, 
his ‘“ Blessed Damozel,” who leans over the golden bar of Heaven 
as Juliet leaned over the balcony at Verona to watch for Ro- 
meo’s coming. It is hard to quarrel with her, she is so beau- 
tiful, with the still light in her eyes, and her young bosom warm 
against the heavenly ramparts. She is no saint; she does not 
even aspire to sanctity ; she has strayed into Heaven like a lovely 
lost child, and waits, weeping, for her lover’s advent. Yet in her 
purity and simplicity she is more nearly akin to the dwellers in 
that holy abode than any one to whom the New England or the 
Old England novelist has presented us. She seeks no self-cul- 
ture, she learns no universal language, she does not think about 
herself at all. She cares no more for Beethoven than for Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and if there is a secret in the hair of blonde 
women she is not eager to discover it. Her Heaven is not peo- 
pled with clever novelists and scientific lecturers, nor with neat 
little battalions of Federal soldiers, nor with shades of Sam 
Weller and Dinah Morris. When her lover joins her they 


“ Will seek the groves 
Where the Lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies— 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret, and Rosalys.” 


She is sure that the “dear Mother” will approve their love and 
lead them hand-in-hand into the presence of her divine Son. 


“ There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: 
Only to live, as once on earth, 
At peace—only to be, 
As then awhile, for ever now, 
Together, I and he.” 
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But she does not say that Heaven will be Hell if this should 
not come to pass, nor has she any practical aspirations towards 
celestial housekeeping. 

It is easy to jest over follies that should grieve us, easy to 
laugh when the graver questions lie behind unanswered ; but 
what must be the state of those minds which can accept with 
satisfaction an eternity shorn of all that could make eternity en- 
durable? No joy that it is in our power to conceive can outlive 
time; and when we project our minds into eternity, and try to 
realize the dreadful completeness of the word, we shrink appalled 
from its full meaning, and the human part of our nature sighs for 
rest and annihilation. To walk through green fields, to gather 
flowers, to listen to concerts, to improve our minds for ever, and 
ever, and ever! Why, Watts’ dreariest verses offer no more 
melancholy prospect! Well might we exclaim with the Macaria 
of Euripides: 

“ For if there too 
We shall have cares, poor mortals doomed to die, 
I know not whither we can turn.” 


Yet this is the modern Christian improvement upon the ever- 
lasting nothingness craved by Buddhist solitaries! This the 
fulness of rest and joy promised us after life’s fretful work is 
over! A Heaven without a God, an eternity without the divine 
radiance to fill its vastness, an immortal soul without the love of 
Christ to feed its immortality ! 
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HisTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE CONTINENT. By George Bancroft. The Author’s Last Revision. 
Volume V. New York: Appleton & Co. 1885. 

We have now before us the fifth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s history. 
During the past year we have had much to say in relation to the present 
edition of this valuable work—much that was favorable and some things 
that were’very much the other way. Ourcomplaints against Mr. Bancroft’s 
history lie principally against his method of treating the colonial period 
and the Catholic element in the history of the United States. His intense 
Protestantism, his recent illiberality towards Catholics, and his attempting 
to make our country a living monument erected by Divine Providence in 
honor of Luther, Calvin, and the other Reformationists, are so patent in 
these recent volumes as to destroy the influence of his writings with en- 
lightened and fair-minded students of history, and to result in the end in 
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the author's last revision being permanently shelved while the unrevised 
editions will be held in more esteem. While Protestantism is dying out as 
a creed or system of religion; while its pulpit and nave—that is to say, its 
ministers and its people—are losing all distinctive faith, are quite satisfied 
with preaching and accepting as sufficient for all religious purposes the 
broad principles of Christianity; while the modern teachings of infidel 
scientists of the schools of Darwin, Spencer, and such like have under- 
mined the faith both of the ministers and people of Protestantism ; while, 
indeed, it is a generally admitted fact that Protestantism is a failure, Mr. 
Bancroft comes forward as the champion of an effete idea. What Bismarck 
is among statesmen Mr. Bancroft aspires to be among historians. Some 
have supposed that the policies, aspirations, and tendencies of these two 
distinguished men have one common source, for it is since Mr. Bancroft’s 
residence at Berlin as American minister that his mind and his pen have 
become so deeply imbued with the most malignant form of anti-Catholic 
Protestantism. It was while he and Bismarck exchanged the diplomatic 
assurances of the most distinguished consideration, held long conferences 
at the Berlin Office of State on the relations of what they flattered them- 
selves were Protestant Germany and Protestant America, were dining 
and wining together, basking in the sunshine of imperial condescension, 
and dozing or dreaming occasionally under prosaic sermons in a fashion- 
able church, that Mr. Bancroft’s mind, unconsciously perhaps to himself, 
became dis-Americanized and at the same time became Germanic. These 
two gentlemen may have endeavored to study past history, but they have 
misunderstood or have ignored the true current history of their own 
‘times. Catholicity is a living and regenerating power in both empires. In 
Germany the great minister and man of blood and iron finds himself now 
and again defeated by votes of the German Parliament under the leader- 
ship of the Catholic champion, Windthorst; and, in spite of his inexorable 
policy, the Catholic Church is assuming her old status in Prussia and in 
the empire. Mr. Bancroft, on the other hand, has, from his literary circle 
in Washington, witnessed an assembly in the sister-city of Baltimore that 
shows the deep and broad foundations of the Catholic Church throughout 
this great republic to be impregnable against his assaults, and that, in the 
midst of Protestant infidelity, the Catholic Church is the only truly pro- 
gressive body and the only bulwark of faith and morals now left in the 
universe. His boasted Puritanism in New England, and his respected 
Episcopalianism in Virginia and the Carolinas, have both lost vitality and 
faith. The religion of the Calverts and the little handful of Maryland 
Catholics wedged in between the two, and offering an asylum to the per- 
secuted flying from both, has grown, like the mustard-seed, until we behold 
in a national council of this church, so distasteful to Mr. Bancroft, the re- 
presentation of about eight millions of believing Christians in, the persons 
of twelve archbishops, fifty-one bishops, and ten vicars-apostolic or ad- 
ministrators, from seventy-three chief ecclesiastical organizations, besides 
mitred abbots, numerous religious orders and congregations represented by 
their superiors, and delegates from a body of about six thousand priests. 
It is not the numbers attending this great assemblage, but it is 
the vast religious body which these represent and govern in religion, 
the power of faith represented by their splendid temples and numerous 
churches, of hope represented by their progress made and making, and of 
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charity represented by their colleges, schools, convents, asylums, hospitals, 
and homes for every kind of human misery—it is from such signs as these 
that the historian of the present day will judge whether the great and en- 
during institutions of this republic and its future stability are based upon 
the so-called principles of Protestantism transplanted, during the colonial 
period, from Europe to the virgin soil of America, as Mr. Bancroft contends, 
or are traceable to another and opposite principle. 

From our study of Mr. Bancroft’s history we think the whole theory of 
his work is utterly erroneous. To him the so-called Reformation is the 
fountain-source of everything good, great, and enduring in the colonies, 
and in the Union which the colonies formed. To our mind all these things 
are traceable back to, and founded principally upon, the Catholic history 
of England; the principles of equity and justice and law constituting the 
common law of that country when Catholic; the political institutions that 
had their origin and strength in Catholic days and in Catholic reigns, in 
the virtue of loyalty, which is a Catholic virtue, and in those great Catholic 
theological principles which define the source and origin of political power, 
the correlative rights and duties of governments and the governed, and the 
line of separation between the temporal and the spiritual. We will con- 
fine ourselves to the strict historical field of inquiry in determining the 
period in English history in which the institutions we boast of might be 
claimed to have had their origin. We ask Mr. Bancroft whether the prin- 
ciple of a representative government, parliaments representing the people, 
is derived from the “ glorious” Reformation of the sixteenth century or 
from the established institutions and customs of the ancient Catholic peo- 
ple of England; whether it is derived from the Diet of Worms or the- 
Witenagemote of the Anglo-Saxons? We ask him whether the principle 
of no taxation without representation, upon which our War of Independence 
was fought and won, was derivable from any other source than the common 
law of Catholic England? The modern Bills of Rights, and, greatest of all, 
the Declaration of Independence, are based upon the Magna Charta, or the 
great Bill of Rights wrested from a tyrant by a Catholic archbishop at 
the head of Catholic noblemen. So, too, with the trial by jury, the open 
and permanent courts of justice, the superiority of the civil over the mili- 
tary power, and all those great old principles of government, justice, and 
right which constitute the glory and the durability of our government and 
of our nation. What rational or unbiassed mind can see in the Constitution 
and institutions of the United States any principle, maxim, or custom that 
is traceable to the Reformation? What single fundamental principle is there 
embedded therein that is not traceable to the old Catholic common law and 
constitution of England? Asa matter of history the Protestant sovereigns 
of England during the period of American colonization were the most con- 
spicuous violators of constitutional right, were the champions of arbitrary 
power and the violators of civil and religious liberty. It was they who, 
prior to the Revolution, had overturned nearly every charter granted to an 
American colony. James II.,a Catholic, with all his faults—which were 
rather the faults of the Protestant line of sovereigns of whose dynasty he 
was a part—was noted for his national sentiments and for his true patriotism. 
It was a Protestant king and parliament that protected the slave-trade, 
and it was the Protestant Georges whose arbitrary conduct was the im- 
mediate cause of American revolt. It was the American Revolution that 
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arrested this arbitrary rule of the Protestant sovereigns of England and re- 
stored the government of the colonies, then the United States, to the prin- 
ciples of the ancient English constitution and common law. 

We are led to these reflections by the whole series of Mr. Bancroft’s 
volumes from the first even to the fifth; and we presume the sixth, when 
it comes, will not differ from the others. We supposed, when we took up 
the present volume, that we would have no further need to animadvert 
on the strong Protestant bias of Mr. Bancroft—a bias which has unjustly 
colored his history in the preceding volumes, This volume is devoted en- 
tirely to the War of the Revolution, and we supposed no Protestantism 
would be preached in detailing the movements of armies and the results of 
campaigns. And yet even here we are disappointed; and there is no can- 
did person that will accuse us of misrepresenting Mr. Bancroft in accusing 
him of perverting the history of the United States into a vehicle of secta- 
rianism, when he reads even his history of the Revolutionary war. In 
the table of contents for chapter ix. is the heading, “ Protestantism and 
Freedom of Mind.” We turn to the text of chapter ix., at page 121, and 
read under this heading the following truly historical sentence: “ 7he estab- 
lishment of liberty of conscience, which brought with it liberty of speech and of 
the press, was, in the several States, the fruit, not of philosophy, but of the love 
of Protestantism for the‘ open book." A more absurd piece of nonsense could 
not have been uttered by a sophomore at a Protestant college on com- 
mencement day. We felt like dropping the fifth volume after reading this. 
But no; this is Bancroft’s history of the United States. We seem to have 
no other history of the United States, and we must read of Washington and 
victory in these volumes or not at all. We feel that we must now saya 
single word to our own Catholic people. 

The most beautiful part of the history of our country is that which treats 
of Catholic heroism, self-sacrifice, and devotion. Why, then, is there not 
a Catholic history of the United States? Or, if not a Catholic history, why 
have we not a history of the United States which at least brings out the 
Catholic chapters with truth and justice and classic effect, and that traces 
our laws and political institutions to Catholic rather than Protestant 
sources? Are we unable to hold our own in this country with such mate- 
rials at our service? Why are the laborers in the great field of Catholic 
American history so few, and why the few so little appreciated? What 
means Can we adopt to arrest this evil and to draw forth the talent and 
labor of Catholic historians ? 

While writing these lines our eye falls upon a stirring appeal from the 
pens of Dr. John Gilmary Shea and Dr. Richard H. Clarke in behalf of 
the very cause we are now urging. These gentlemen propose as a means 
for promoting Catholic historical research and writings the establishment 
of a United States Catholic Historical Society. We earnestly second this 
work. The field of labor proposed by this society is thus set forth in its 
own words: 


‘* This society is formed for social, literary, and historical purposes; and the particular 
business and object thereof shall be the discovery, collection, and preservation of historical ma- 
terials relating to the introduction, establishment, and progress of the Catholic Church and 
Faith in the United States, to the history and progress of Christian art and civilization, to Catho- 
lic American bibliography, and to the evidences of Catholic Christianity furnished by American 
ethnology, linguistics, and political development ; to the discussion of subjects and the publica- 
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tion of essays, documents, and rare books relating to the above, and the maintenance of an his- 
torical library and museum of historical relics.” 


With such objects in view and successfully carried out this society 
should become a great educational institution of history; it should foster a 
taste for Catholic history, habits of research, and a talent for historical writ- 
ing, criticism, and correction. It should result in our having a great Ca- 
tholic history of the United States, one that will correct for posterity the 
errors and partisan statements of Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. Bancroft’s style of historical writing is of the modern school. It is 
florid, rhetorical, and dramatic. In this it follows Macaulay, Prescott, and 
other modern historians; and in this also it presents a contrast to the 
dignified and impartial pages of Lingard. The evil of this modern style is 
that it gives loose reign to the imagination, and leads many authors to sub- 
stitute rhetoric for facts, the drama for history. Mr. Bancroft goes very 
far in following this school. He has dropped all the foot-notes and autho- 
rities given in his previous editions, and discourses history as if he were 
inspired, as if he were the Muse of History herself. Alluring as are the 
charms of such a style, it is destructive to historical accuracy; and if we 
cannot mount Dr. Dryasdust on the back of Pegasus, then—chacun a son 
metier ! let us have the doctor for our history and keep the winged steed 
for our flights into cloudland where he belongs. 


CATHOLIC BELIEF: A Short and Simple Exposition of Catholic Doctrine. 
By the Very Rev. Joseph Faa di Bruno, D.D. Revised and adapted to 
the United States by Rey. Louis A. Lambert. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 1885. ’ 

In the introduction which he has written to this new Exposition of 
Catholic Doctrine the bishop of Buffalo commends it as at once simple 
and accurate, and especially as entirely free from all polemical acerbity, 
and therefore as well adapted to be put in the hands of Protestants. The 
great and deserved success of Archbishop Gibbons’ Fazth of our Fathers is 
an evidence of the great value of this zeal whichis animated by charity. 
It is all-important to remember in what a different position those outside 
the church in our own times stand towards her from that in which those 
stood who led the revolt against her; and it is these latter which theology 
as Studied in text-books has almost necessarily in view. To help those 
outside, the power to understand them which springs from sympathy with 
them and from an appreciation of their difficulties is absolutely necessary. 
That the writer of this little work has this power is proved by the success 
which it has had. The preface is dated Whitsunday, 1884 ; and we are told 
that eighty thousand copies have been sold in England. It seems almost 
impossible to believe that so many should have been sold in so short a 
time; the preface has doubtless been appended to a later edition. How- 
ever this may be, such success is the best testimony to its excellence. 
And it is not hard to see for one’s self why it has succeeded’ Dr. Faa is 
full of sympathy and of respect for those for whom he writes, and of an 
evidently earnest and single desire to impart to them the truth he himself 
knows and loves. And this sympathy is not a mere sentiment, but has led 
him to master the difficulties of those outside, and to give to them their 
appropriate solution in clear, forcible, and dignified argument, and at the 
same time in a simple and pleasing style. We do not remember ever to 
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have seen the necessity for an interpreter of Holy Scripture so clearly, 
forcibly, and briefly put as on pp. 49, 50. The last paragraph, too, of the 
chapter on Holy Baptism contains just what an average earnest Protestant 
would wish to know as to the place of this sacrament in the religious life 
of Catholics. Great use of Holy Scripture is made throughout. The 
special wants this book is adapted to supply are those of what are called 
the orthodox Protestant churches. Itis not meant primarily for Ritual- 
ists and High-Churchmen (though it would have its value for them), and 
it would not help a rationalist, except in so far as a clear exposition of the 
truth will help any one. The second part contains a number of prayers, 
a Method of Preparing for Confession, the Creed of Pius IV., and other 
things useful for preparation for reception into the church; while the 
third part embraces a number of miscellaneous matters, extracts from 
Catholic and Protestant writers (including our old friend the New Zea- 
lander on London Bridge), and explanations of more difficult points. Fa- 
ther Lambert, who has himself done such good work, has revised this 
edition for the United States; but as we have not the English edition, we 
cannot give him credit for his share. We suppose, however, that he is the 
author of the interesting account of American converts, and that the se- 
lections on American'subjects in the third part are due to him. The only 
criticism we have to make is that the account of Galileo’s condemnation is, 
in our judgment, inadequate; it scarcely brings out the true state of the 
case, and consequently does not give the real solution. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. By John Au- 
gustus O’Shea. With a Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Ward & Downey. 1885. 


Special correspondents have been coming into prominence lately. 
Three of them—Mr. Cameron, of the London Standard, and Mr. Herbert 
and Colonel Burnaby, of the London Post—were killed in the recent battles 
in the Soudan. Mr. Edmund O’Donovan, of the Dazly News, was annihi- 
lated in a previous campaign with General Hicks’ army on the same 
ground; and Mr. Vizetelly, of the London Graphic, has been carried away 
by the Mahdi and his fate is unknown. It is a somewhat sombre fame; for 
they are a small body of men and this is a big fatality bill. But it is a vin- 
dication of, the special correspondent. He has not been given the right 
kind of credit. Lord Wolseley called him a drone who “eats the rations 
of fighting men and does no work.” The public were given to look on his 
business with an army as a charming holiday affair. But the injured worm 
is at last beginning to assert himself. He is writing books. Poor O’Donr- 
ovan wrote the most valuable—as well as delightful—book of travels o% 
recent years about his discovery of the Merv Oasis. He is delivering lec- 
tures—see the doyen of the profession, Mr, Sala, at present in our own 


country. He is marrying million-heiresses—feste Mr. Archibald Forbes, 


And he is getting shot in appreciable quantities. 

Few special correspondents’ books, we fancy, will surpass in charm the 
one which is now before us by Mr. John Augustus O’Shea. It was Mr. 
O’Shea’s lot to have lived several years in Paris and have become a writer 
of feuilleton—in French—in the Parisian press before he became attach- 
ed to the great London daily, the Standard. Perhaps it is to this cir- 
cumstance that Mr. O’Shea’s style owes a captivating airiness, a light~- 
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ness of touch that we deemed impossible in any other language but French. 
But yet this quality must be in the innate character of the writer (“ Z style 
c'est 'homme"’), for his original personality influences more than the mere 
form. The book is the freshest and pleasantest collection of desultory 
reminiscences. The opening chapters give graphic sketches of Parisian 
life in the closing years of the French Empire. Of most of the notabilities 
who made the history and the literature of those days we have thumb-nail 
sketches from life, an original anecdote or two about each giving a more 
vivid impression than pages of analysis. One of the best things in the 
book is the description of the trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte for the 
shooting of Victor Noir. There is a capital account of Rochefort’s rise 
into fame, which contains many personal particulars that have never been 
elsewhere published. From Paris the scene changes to Munich; from 
Munich to the Passion Play at Oberammergau, Mr. O’Shea’s description of 
which in the Standard was the first important notice attracted by the per- 
formance outside of Bavaria, and was the signal for the spread of the fame 
it has since attained. We are introduced to every grade of society, from 
London. prize-fighters to Swabian kings—emperors, general officers, the 
gamins of the boulevards, artists, authors, lion-tamers, circus-riders, Fenian 
head-centres. There are anecdotes of Dickens, Dumas, Thackeray, Hugo, 
Paul de Cassagnac, the Empress Eugénie, Tom Hood. A little anecdote in 
which the latter figures will give an idea of the author’s esfrét : 


** Hood was fond of chaffing me on my bizarre English, and his chaff was returned to the best 
of my power. I laid a plan to take my satisfaction, and, having armed myself the previous 
night, brought on a discussion 4fvofos of nothing on the old subject, remarking that there were 
very few Englishmen who were really familiar with their own language, and small blame to 
them. 

‘* Nonsense!” said Hood. ‘‘ Pooh! pooh!” exclaimed Crawford Wilson. ‘‘ How can you 
know anything about it ?” remarked somebody else; “‘ you’re only a wild Irishman with a 
coating of French polish.” 

‘*Well,” I answered, ‘‘ that is my opinion, at all events, and I am a bit of a zetetic.” 

‘*A what ?” exclaimed Wilson. 

I took no notice, but I said to Henry Lee that I supposed they were about to afford me 
one of their customary examples of the probabilities of zomorphism, 

‘* By the bye, Lee,” I added, “ hasn’t that fellow who has just come in a neck likea yunx ?” 

** He has,” answered Lee ; ‘‘ but don’t let him hear you,” 

*¢ What language is the coon talking ?” cried Bierce. . 

‘* English, my friend,” I answered ; ‘but as you are only an American, I don’t wonder at 
your complexion growing xanthic.” 

Tom Hood burst into such a happy convulsion of laughter, He had found me out. 

** Boys,” he said, when he recovered himself, ‘this is too bad! Zetetic, zobmorphism, 
yunx, xanthic—x, y, z. Don’t you see? O'Shea is reading the English dictionary at last, and, 
with his incurable cussedness, as Bierce would say, he has begun at the wrong side of the book.” 


Every page has its anecdote, like a sip of champagne. Open at random 
—it is a duelling story of Rochefort’s, The editor of the Lanterne was met 
by one of his antagonists with written excuses instead of a sword. A few 
days afterwards Rochefort met a fair friend of the weak-kneed champion 
on the boulevards and asked her how he had got on since his duel. ‘“ Not 
too well,” answered the lady ; “ he is still suffering somewhat.” “ Poor fel- 
low !” remarked the pitiless wit ; “ 1 suppose his apologies have reopened.” 
It is impossible to convey an idea of the subtle, airy charm which pervades 
this pleasant book, Much of its matter is of historical value, for Mr. 
O’Shea saw great events with his own eyes. He was with the French 
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army in the Franco-Prussian war, and was in Paris during its siege by the 
Prussians and during the Commune. To give an idea of his more serious 
style we quote the following spirited description of the “ birth of the Third 
Republic ”: 

‘* As I walked towards the Place de la Concorde after breakfast a troop of mounted gen- 
darmes, some eighty men, was drawn up in single line, under the command of an officer with a 
pince-nez, across the entrance to the bridge which leads to the Corps Législatif. There were 
knots of excited people, many of them in the uniform of the National Guard, scattered over the 
broad space with its statues 2nd fountains, and I learned that an extraordinary meeting of the 
Chamber had been called to discuss the crisis. I turned back and entered the Place du Car- 
rousel from the Rue de Rivoli, It was empty, but in the Court of Honor could be seen the vol- 
tigeurs of the Imperial Guard—men of the skeleton depét—on sentry, and others pacing in con- 
versation up and down the flagstones beside their stacked rifles, A half-battery of field artil- 
lery was in position. The tricolor was floating over the palace, a token that the empress was 
in the Tuileries. I retraced my steps towards the Place de la Concorde, and at the intersection 
of the Rue de I’Echelle a procession of noisy hobbledehoys, with a red flag flaunting in the van, 
came bursting down the boulevards. It was the advance guard of Belleville; shops were hur- 
riedly shut. There were shouts of ‘ Vive la France,’ but shouts louder and more frequent of 
‘Vive la République.’ The Place de la Concorde was more crowded than before, and some of 
the people had approached the line of mounted gendarmes and began talking to the horsemen 
in a friendly fashion, saying the empire was at an end and the only thought of Frenchmen 
now should be France, and that soldiers, instead of trying to overawe the civilians, should re- 
serve their swords for the national enemy. The gendarmes answered curtly. 

‘“‘T pitied the officer with the pince-nez ; he looked nervous and vacillating, and his lips 
twitched. One could see that the steps of the Corps Législatif were black with a palpitating 
throng. The Chamber was in session, but still the bridge was barred, There arrived upon the 
scene an unarmed battalion of National Guards to make a peaceful demonstration, but the 
officer of gendarmes was firm for this once ; he would not let them pass. A moment after I saw 
sabres flash in the sunshine. I ensconced myself behind a statue. I feared there was about to 
be a charge, and this was inviting ground for such a manceuvre—level and open, with few ob- 
structions, The National Guards did not persevere ; the officer had merely meant to frighten 
them, but one National Guard had somehow received a cut on the head, and his comrades, 
swathing him with pocket-handkerchiefs, hoisted him on their shoulders and carried him back 
towards the Rue de Rivoli to employ him as a species of living appeal to conflict—a common 
artifice in French revolutions, - But more battalions of the National Guard pressed on, and the 
crowd got so near to the gendarmes, surrounding their horses, that opposition was out of the 
question, The cordon was broken through and the multitude surged over the bridge. The 
linesmen on duty at the Corps Législatif fraternized with the people and held up the butts of 
their rifles in sign of amity. Amid a hurricane of tumults the dethronement of the emperor 
was decreed and the Third Republic ushered into existence to the sponsorship of a mad, up- 
roarious, exultant rabble. A Provisional Government was improvised and an adjournment 
made to the Hétel de Ville. There was no effusion of blood save that of the solitary National 
Guard, who may have received his cut on the head from a fall. . . . While these scenes were 
being enacted the empress had made her escape from the Tuileries, . . .” 


Mr. O’Shea’s second volume closes with the opening of the siege of 
Paris. He has left the siege itself and the Commune untouched, and has 
not related many of the subsequent historical events in other countries, 
from Sweden to Hindostan, of which he was a witness. If he publishes 
another volume dealing with these it ought to surpass in interest even the 
book before us. 


HYMNS AND VERSES. By Lady Catherine Petre. London: Burns & Oates ; 

New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. : 

All these poems without exception are sacred in their character. They 
are arranged in the order of composition, beginning with verses written at 
the early age of fifteen and ending with “ The Son of a King for me,” pub- 
lished in the Month for March, 1882. The conversion of the authoress to 
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the Catholic Church gives occasion to their division into two parts. The 
first part, “ Written before Conversion,” is very interesting, as exhibiting, 
not of set purpose, but incidentally, the steps by which she gradually drew 
nearer and nearer to the church. The very first’poem, however, like Car- 
dinal Newman’s Rosary on his theme-book, contains what we may per- 
haps call a “ foregleam ” of her future home. These hymns and verses are 
marked by an earnest spirit of devotion—not a merely sentimental devotion, 
but that of one who has evidently made it her first and life-long object to 
conform her mind and heart to our Lord’s. While there is nothing that 
in the least savors of extravagance or obtrusiveness, there is manifested an 
intimate personal familiarity with the higher walks of true Christian per- 
fection, its trials and consolations. Looking at their external form, the 
versification is in general pleasing, correct, harmonious. The poems 

“ Magdalene ” and “ The Son of a King for me” rise to a higher level and 

show decided power. 

T. LucRETiI CARI DE NATURA RERUM LIBRI SEX. With an Introduction 
and Notes to Books I., III.,and V._ By Francis W. Kelsey, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Lake Forest University. Boston: John Allyn. 1884. 
This edition contains the complete text of the six books of Lucretius— 

that of Munro’s third edition—but only three books have been annotated. 
In the grammatical notes the author has adopted the excellent plan of re- 
ferring, with number of paragraph, etc., to well-known grammars. We are 
afraid, however, that these notes are not sufficiently numerous, especially 
towards the end. On the other hand, some of the biographical notes (that, 
for example, on Memmius) are too long: for such information a biographi- 
cal dictionary should be consulted. The main object, however, which Mr. 
Kelsey has had in view has been the philosophy of Lucretius, to point out 
in what respect it agrees with the materialistic and agnostic philosophy of 
our own times, and in what respect it differs from the latter. For this pur- 
pose his notes contain numerous references to the writings of Haeckel, 
Biichner, Darwin, Tyndall, and other acknowledged expositors of this phi- 
losophy, and also brief extracts from their writings. He has not been con- 
tent with this, but has given, as fully as the scope of sucha work will permit 
the answers to the arguments adduced by Lucretius, thus supplying, along 
with what we must consider.the poison, its antidote. Some of these notes 
contain a very well-put and succinct statement of the arguments on both 
sides. An account of “ Atomism, Ancient and Modern,” has been prefixed, 
in which are stated with great clearness and precision the main positions of 
this theory of the universe and the substantial identity of the ancient with 
the modern. “The materialistic evolution of our time is simply the ma- 
terialism of Lucretius, wrought over in accordance with the scientific 
methods and adapted to the scientific knowledge of the day. Subjected to 
the scrutiny of careful criticism, it is found to be not a whit nearer to a 
settlement of the fundamental questions of existence than the system of 
the Roman poet.” In these words the author sums up the results of his 
study of the same theory under two presentations. With one or two re- 
servations we heartily commend this scholarly work, believing it will be 
very useful, and we hope that so many others will be of the same opinion 
as to induce Mr. Kelsey to publish the notes to the second, fourth, and 
sixth books. We should add that an analysis is given to all the books, 
which will be of great service to the student, 





